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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 
HE much-talked-of meeting between the new Emperor of 
Germany and the Czar took place on Thursday at Peterhof. 
When the approach of the German squadron was expected, 
the Czar, wearing the uniform of a Prussian General, went on 
board his yacht and sieamed down to Cronstadt to meet 
his guest, the German Emperor being escorted from his 
own yacht to the Czar’s, and there received with the embraces 
usual among Sovereigns. The newspapers of the Continent 
are, of course, full of all sorta of rumours as to the results 
to be expected from the Czar’s visit, and a certain tone of 
uneasiness prevails at Vienna, where the Foreign Office is 
apprehensive, apparently because it fears that the Czar will 
not be able to keep the Panslavist party in check. Perhaps 
the most noticeable feature in the conduct of the Press is the 
tone assumed by Prince Bismarck’s organ, the North German 
Gazette, which seems anxious to show that Germany is not 
going to ask any boon of Russia, or in any way to bow down 
before her great neighbour. For instance, it declares that it 
knows of nothing “which Russia can give us which we did 
not possess before.” 








On Monday night, Mr. Parnell, having questioned the First 
Lord of the Treasury on the subject of the “Charges and 
Allegations Bill,” which Mr. W. H. Smith proposed to introduce 
(with the consent of the House) after 12 o’clock, and elicited from 
him that he could not provide time for a long debate, since it was 
a Bill that Mr. Parnell could either accept or reject at pleasure, 
though, as Mr. Smith was careful to explain, it was “ reason- 
able that some discussion should take place on the second 
reading if honourable Members desire it,” asked leave to move 
the adjournment of the Honse on an urgent question of 
public importance relating to this Bill. The Speaker declared 
this to be quite against the rules in relation to one of the 
Orders of the House; but Mr. Parnell persisted in making the 
attempt in spite of the Speaker, beginning his speech four 
separate times after being ruled out of order. After a 
question from Mr. Gladstone, to which Mr. W. H. Smith 
replied that no opposed Bill could be taken after 12 o'clock, 
Mr. Parnell again defiantly intervened, and asked whether the 
Nationalist Members were “to accept as sheep the judgment 
of a jury of butchers.” By the “ butchers,” he afterwards 
explained that he did not mean the Judges who were to take 
their place on the Commission, but the Conservative majority 
of the House. 


After midnight, Mr. W. H. Smith, without making a speech, 
moved for leave to introduce a Bill, “ to inquire into the charges 
and allegations made against certain Members of Parliament 
and other persons by the defendants in the recent trial of an 
action entitled ‘O’Donnell v. Walter and another,’ the Com- 
missioners to have power to examine witnesses on oath, to 


Thereupon Mr. Parnell rose, in what appeared to be 
great indignation, to protest against being asked to accept 
or reject the Bill without being told anything about it. 
“ A more monstrous proposition,” he said, “ was never made 
by a Minister occupying the position of the right honour- 
able gentleman.” “Now, Sir, I say this is not a question 
for me. It is not a question for the right honourable 
gentleman. If these letters are true and genuine, if they 
were ever dictated by me, if they were ever signed by me, I, 
who am termed an honourable Member of this House, am 
dishonourable and dishonoured.” And Mr. Parnell declared 
that the Government ought to insist on the inquiry without 
giving him (Mr. Parnell) any choice in the matter. Mr. W. 
H. Smith ought, he maintained, to have said,— The Govern- 
ment are determined to have this investigation whether the 
honourable Member, the alleged criminal, likes it or not,—the 
Government will investigate the matter to its very source and 
root.” He had, he declared, no reason to trust the Government, 
who had “made themselves accomplices in these foul, scan- 
dalous, and disgraceful libels.” But he would not let the 
Government back out of the investigation. In short, Mr. 
Parnell raged violently against the Government for offering 
him a far more impartial and effective investigation than he 
had himself professed last year that he would eagerly accept. 


Mr. Smith’s reply was very calm. The proper method for 
Mr. Parnell was, he still maintained, as the Government had 
always maintained, to go to the Courts of Justice. Mr. 
Parnell had declined this remedy, on the ground that he 
could not trust a jury, and he asked for a Committee of the 
House of Commons. The Government do not think that at 
all a fit tribunal for such a case, and so they offer Mr. 
Parnell one that would be fit, though not, they think, so fit 
as the ordinary Court. Further, in replying to Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Smith promised to try to submit the names of the Com- 
missioners on the second reading, and before the Committee 
stage. Mr. Dillwyn protested against the tribunal, on the 
ground that it would “not be impartial, but would be manipu- 
lated by her Majesty’s Government,”—an imputation which 
seems to us to exceed the ordinary bounds of even Parlia- 
mentary criticism. A Government which should “manipu- 
late” such a Commission would deserve to be impeached and 
sent to the Tower, and the Judges who allowed themselves to 
be “ manipulated ” would be as dishonourable as the Govern- 
ment. 


The Bill constituting the Special Commission appears to 
be drafted on the principles adopted in the Sheffield case 
of Trade-Union terrorism, when Broadhead’s doings were 
brought to light. It proposes to appoint three Commissioners 
(whose names are not yet known), probably all of them Judges, 
to inquire and report upon the charges and allegations “made 
against certain Members of Parliament and other persons” 
(these last three words are vehemently attacked as entirely 
beyond the proper scope of the inquiry) “ in the course of the 
proceedings in an action entitled ‘O’Donnell v. Walter and 
another.’” The Commissioners are given very large powers 
indeed,—to enforce the attendance of witnesses, and examine 
on oath, affirmation, or otherwise; to compel the production of 
documents; to punish persons guilty of contempt; to issue a 
commission to examine persons abroad ; to hear the parties to 
the case either directly or by their legal advisers,—these last 
to have the right to cross-examine witnesses who give evidence 





which implicates their clients,—and to give certificates which 
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would secure any witness who has made a full and true dis- 
closure involving his own criminality, against prosecution on 
account of his crime. 


The second reading is to be moved on Monday night, and 
Sir Joseph MacKenna (one of Mr. Parnell’s party) has given 
notice that he will move the rejection of the Bill; while Mr. 
Parnell, on the other hand, threatens the Government that they 
shall not be allowed to back out,—of which, indeed, they have 
shown no intention. As to the disputed words—namely, whether 
allegations brought against “other persons” can be inquired 
into,—we take it that this right must be insisted on so far as 
the allegations against “ other persons ” are shown to be parts 
of the chain of evidence against any Member of Parliament, 
but no further. As subsidiary to the Times’ case against Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues, the charges against other persons 
are relevant: beyond that they are irrelevant. 


On Thursday night, the Liberals set themselves to bait Mr. 
W.H. Smith on the subject of the “Allegations Bill,” the 
apparent intention being to do all in their power to discredit 
the Bill while affecting to accept it. The chief point of the 
baiting is the supposed connection between the Attorney- 
General as counsel for the Times, and the Attorney-General 
as legal adviser of the Government. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Smith repeatedly and indignantly denied that the Govern- 
ment furnished the Times with any sort of help. If Mr. 
Gladstone returned to power, and Mr. Parnell brought the 
action which he is supposed to be eager to bring so soon as 
the temper of the English people appears likely to admit of a 
fair jury, we suppose that Sir Charles Russell would not scruple 
to take a brief for him, even though he were also Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Attorney-General; and certainly, if he did, no one on 
the Unionist side of the House would think of characterising 
that course as scandalous. The cue appears to be to discredit 
as much as possible the proposed Bill without openly 
resisting it. 


On Friday, July 13th, the last of the Metropolitan 
clauses of the Local Government Bill were agreed to, 
a very important amendment transferring the appointment 
of the Recorder, Common Serjeant, and Judge of the City 
of London Court from the Corporation to the Crown, pro- 
posed by Mr. Pickersgill, being accepted on behalf of the 
Government. The reform is in itself a very necessary and 
useful one, for the election of the City Judges was often 
attended with grave scandals. What, however, is more im- 
portant still is the fact that the leaders of the more extreme 
section of the Gladstonians stand committed against anything 
like the election of Judges. If the English democracy is early 
taught to see that voting, though the right and necessary 
mode of choosing representatives to rule, is by no means the 
right way of selecting executive officers, we shall avoid the 
risk of scandals like those which have disgraced New York. 
The antiquarian, however, may well be allowed a regret for the 
disappearance of the best surviving example of local autonomy 
allowed by the jealous legal centralisation of the medieval 
Monarchy. The only other important points settled on Friday 
night were the special treatment accorded to the Staffordshire 
Potteries, the division of Sussex and Cambridge each into 
two administrative counties, and the striking out of all the 
clanses dealing with the temporarily abandoned District 
Councils. 


On Monday last, the time of the House was chiefly occupied 
in discussing the extent of the borrowing powers to be con- 
ferred upon the County Councils, and in debating whether 
those bodies should be allowed to raise money to assist emi- 
gration, as proposed by the Bill. Lord Lymington, in urging 
his amendment, which withdraws from the Bill the powers 
of lending to local authorities within their own areas, 
originally proposed to be given to the County Councils, 
pointed out the enormous growth of local indebtedness in 
England—a growth three times as rapid as that of the 
population. After a considerable amount of debate, the 
House, wisely as we think, decided, by 173 to 93, to 
adopt Lord Lymington’s amendment. The emigration dis- 
enssion raised by Mr. Bartley, the Conservative Member for 
North Islington, who objected to the powers granted by the 
Bill, we have dealt with elsewhere. An amendment was next 
moved by Mr. Ritchie limiting the borrowing powers of the 
Council to one-tenth of the annual rateable value of the rate- 


es 
able property of the county, which was agreed to without delay, 
A discussion, however, took place as to whether the period for 
the repayment of loans should be thirty or sixty years, 
Finally, thirty was fixed upon by 253 to 136, though not with. 
out a protest from Mr. Jesse Collings. 


On Tuesday, the chief amendment of importance was that 
moved by Mr. Hobhouse, with a view to secure the election of 
the County Aldermen by a system of minority voting. The 
House, however, negatived the proposal by ninety-nine votes 
to eighty-eight. Though by no means favourable to the 
schemes usually advocated by Mr. Courtney and his followers, 
we cannot help regretting this decision. To have given their 
fair share in the election of the Aldermen to the minority 
of the elected representatives would have been a decided 
gain. On Wednesday, the chief point at issue was the 
question of dividing the rates between occupier and owner, 
It was on one side contended that the new burden imposed 
upon the occupiers ought to be shared by the owners; 
while on the other, though the case of the occupiers for 
relief was admitted, it was declared that the division proposed 





would only be fair when coupled with an increased representa- 
tion for the owners. Ultimately, it was decided, by 229 to 
174, to leave matters as they are for the present, though 
Mr. Goschen intimated the intention of the Government to 
deal with the whole question of rating at the earliest possible 
moment, in a way which would not interfere with existing 
contracts, and would secure owners a fair voice in any increased 
burden they might be called upon to bear. At the end of the 
sitting, Mr. Hobhouse secured the passage of a new clause 
vesting the appointment of the Coroners in the County 
Councils. It is not every day that a private Member has an 
opportunity of dealing with an office where Richard I. was his 
immediate predecessor in the path of reform. 


On Thursday night, the Committee stage was completed. 
In the course of the last sitting, an important amendment, 
moved by Sir Lyon Playfair, requiring medical officers of 
health to be legally qualified medical practitioners, and 
declaring that in districts of over fifty thousand inhabitants 
such officers shall, after a certain date, hold a diploma 
in sanitary science, public health, or State medicine, was 
accepted. An attempt to give a voice in the nomination 
of Magistrates to the County Councils, negatived by 217 
to 168, was followed by a division on a new clause, moved 
by Mr. Firth, permitting County Councils to promote and 
oppose Bills in Parliament, without the consent of owners 
and occupiers, which nearly resulted in a defeat for the 
Government, the figures being 107 for the new clause, and 
only 115 against it. With the rejection of another 
new clause, drawn so as to greatly increase the powers 
to be conferred on the County Councils, the discussion 
practically came to an end, and the Bill passed through Com- 
mittee, the Report being fixed for Thursday next. The 
House is to be congratulated on its successful handling 
of the details of the greatest measure of internal recon- 
struction presented to it since the Municipal Reform Act of 
1833. Though there has been no enthusiasm, the Government 
and the more conscientious portion of the House have honestly 
tried to make their reforms sound and workable. 


Mr. Gladstone made a speech on Wednesday at a dinner- 
party of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s to the Northumberland and 
Cumberland Members. He spoke with satisfaction of the 
Local Government Bill, denuded though it is of many of its 
important provisions; repeated his congratulations to the 
Liberal Party on the proof furnished by the by-elections 
that they will triumph at the next General Election ; 
inveighed against the Government for not granting Mr. 
Parnell a Committee of Inquiry to deal with the charges 
brought against him in the Times, which he called “ the old, 
the constitutional, the convenient, and the perfectly efficient ” 
method of investigating such charges; and yet expressed his 
hope that the offer made by the Government, though he 
deemed it “absurd” and “wrong in every point of view.” 
would not be rejected “if it is made in any manner compatible 
with considerations of practical justice.’ But Mr. Gladstone 
maintained that it would only be made so compatible if 
definite issues were to be laid before the Commission, and it 
were not allowed to travel into all the points raised by a 








speech twelve hours long. Mr. Gladstone would not say that 
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———— 
the definite issues should be limited to the authenticity of the 


letters to which Mr. Parnell asserts that his signature has 
been forged; but the general effect of his speech was that the 
issues raised should not travel very wide of that question. 


A good proportion of the remainder of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech was devoted to the old problem of how the Irish 
Members are to be retained in the Parliament at West- 
minster consistently with the satisfaction of Irish demands, 
with the corroboration of the Union, and with the confirma- 
tion of “the supremacy” of Parliament (ie., the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster); and Mr. Gladstone was not afraid to 
assert that these three ends could all be secured far better 
than they are now. But he did not condescend to explain 
how, by snatching Irish affairs out of the hands of the united 
Parliament, the “ supremacy ” of Parliament over those affairs 
is to be made stronger than before. “You may allow them 
[the Irish representatives] to sit in Parliament, with the right 
to vote on all subjects; or you may give them a limited right 
to sit, with power to vote on certain subjects. There are many 
modes in which you may cast the question, and I am not pre- 
pared at this moment to state which of these should be ulti- 
mately sealed and stamped by public judgment as the best 
mode.” Weare not surprised. For we know that to allow Irish 
representatives to sit and vote on English, Welsh, and Scotch 
questions in which they are not concerned, though they would 
often determine the decision of those questions, is morally im- 
possible ; while Mr. Gladstone himself demonstrated the moral 
impossibility of opening the Irish valve one hour and shutting 
it off the next, through all the complicated range of our legisla- 
tive discussions. All that this part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
came to was that the solution is as far off as ever; but that 
was not the form in which he put it. 


Sir John Brand, the President of the Orange Free State, 
died last Saturday. His death is a calamity to the State of 
which he was a wise and thoroughly high-minded ruler, and a 
misfortune for this country, to whose policy he was always 
friendly. He had been, indeed, a member of the English 
bar, and accepted a knighthood from the Queen as a 
recognition of his cordial feeling towards her. It was 
his influence chiefly which kept the Orange Free State 
from coalescing with the Transvaal, and accepting the 
general policy of President Kriger, which was, of course, 
hostile to this country both commercially and _ politically. 
And yet he was a genuine patriot, and never subordinated 
the welfare of the Republic he ruled to his sympathy 
for any other people or Government. It is now twenty- 
five years since he was elected to the Presidency of the 
Orange Free State. It will be a difficult task to find a suc- 
cessor as wise and as upright, and impossible to find at pre- 
sent one anything like as influential. He took a D.C.L. at the 
University of Leyden, and before his election to the Presidency 
of the Orange Free State in 1863, had been Professor of Law 
in the South African University ; so that he was a sound jurist 
as well as a most temperate politician. 


The Comte de Paris has written a letter, in reply to an 
address presented to him by Paris workmen who wish to see 
the Monarchy restored. In his reply, the Comte says that 
the incapacity of the present rulers of the French nation is 
obvious, and that France requires “ a power sufficiently stable 
to be prudent, and strong enough to rise above party.” That 
is true; but it is certainly not true that either Monarchy or 
Empire has shown either stability or strength of the kind 
which the Comte de Paris prescribes. He may himself, 
if he is restored to France, be able to supply it; but if he did, 
it would not be to “Monarchy” in the abstract, but to the 
monarch in the concrete, that the credit would be due. And 
we doubt very much his capacity to supply what France seems 
hardly to have, at present, even the wisdom to crave for. 


An elaborate correspondence has been published between 
Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Herbert Gladstone which took place 
in 1882, before and after the murder of Mr. Burke and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. The correspondence, so far as it had 
proceeded before Mr. Forster’s resignation, was all shown to 
him by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, though it does not seem to have 
impressed Mr. Forster very deeply. The general drift of the 
correspondence shows that Mr. O’Donnell quite believed that 





if no special measures were taken against criminal organisa- 





tions in Ireland at all, while agrarian reforms were promoted, 
crime would cease, and that he held this quite as strongly after 
the assassinations as before. Mr. Herbert Gladstone appears 
practically to have agreed with him, but to have pleaded with 
Mr. O’Donnell to make allowances for English incapacity 
to see that crime ought not to be suppressed with a strong 
hand, so long as the Irish had anything left to complain of. 
The correspondence is very amusing. Mr. O’Donnell is quite 
confident that if Parliament ignored the murders, and virtually 
threw the reins on the neck of the people who had just pro- 
duced a Carey and a Brady, everything would go as pleasantly 
as marriage-bells; and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, evidently 
agreeing with him, nevertheless tenderly reproached him with 
not making allowances for his father’s difficulties, to which 
Mr. O’Donnell replied magnanimously that he did make those 
allowances, but that, in effect, these were only allowances for 
English incapacity. Of Irishmen’sincapacity torule themselves, 
neither correspondent seems to have had any sort of dread. 


The discovery of a dynamite plot in Chicago shows how 
deeply certain classes in the greatest city of Western America 
are imbued with the anarchist doctrines. On Tuesday last 
the police made a raid on a suspected house, and there dis- 
covered twelve dynamite bombs, a revolver, and a dagger. 
The leader of the conspiracy—now arrested—is one of the 
anarchists who took a leading part in the former outrages, 
and had under him some twenty determined men. The plan, 
evidently dictated by the desire for revenge, was to blow up 
simultaneously the houses of the two Judges and of an 
obnoxious police-officer, and of other persons who took a 
prominent part in the former prosecutions. It is curious to 
notice that the blowing-up of public buildings also formed 
part of the scheme: the Board of Trade, the Court House, and 
several newspaper offices were all marked out for destruction. 


Christmas Island—a great rock in the Indian Ocean—which 
we have annexed during the last ten days, cannot very well 
be reckoned as a new jewel set in the Crown of England, be its 
strategic uses never so important. The island consists largely 
of coral, covering a volcanic core; but long exposure to winds 
and waves has so honeycombed it all over, that locomotion is 
almost impossible. This, however, will not deter the intending 
settler half so much as the fact that the rock swarms with 
huge land crabs of a “ bluish-yellow colour, with large claws and 
outstarting eyes most offensive to look at.” Mr. Rider Haggard 
has described the horrible spectacle presented by these crabs 
in “Allan Quatermain.” An even more gruesome account 
of these appalling creatures—met with in another island— 
is to be found in “The Cruise of the ‘Falcon,’” by Mr. Knight. 
He tells us how, attracted by the smell of the fish he and his 
companions were cooking, the great staring-eyed yellow crabs 
came slowly trooping down in thousands upon his encamp- 
ment, and how, when pieces of meat were thrown to them, they 
eat them silently and persistently, using their claws like forks, 
but staring all the time with hideous protruding eyes straight 
out at the strangers who had invaded their home. Unless 
Mr. Knight’s description does these yellow land-crabs a cruel 
injustice, Christmas Island demands a body of knight-errants 
who shall at once free England from the disgrace of owning 
such a nest of monsters. 


On Thursday, the foundation-stone of the monument which 
is to stand on the Hoe to commemorate the destruction of the 
Armada, was laid by the Mayor of Plymouth. Over twenty 
thousand people assembled to witness the ceremony and to take 
part in the festivities, which included a representation of 
Drake’s famous game of bowls, played by the members of the 
Leeds and Torrington Bowling Clubs, dressed in Elizabethan 
costume, and a pageant in which all the Sovereigns who 
have reigned in England were represented. The occasion has 
perhaps attracted hardly as much attention as might have 
been expected; but English people seem unable to find the 
same pleasure in bicentenaries and tercentenaries as their Con- 
tinental neighbours. Some of the documentary evidence, 
showing how Elizabeth starved the Fleet, which has been newly 
brought to light, has been very curious. It is to be hoped that 
it will not make the Board of Admiralty feel that, after all, they 
need not despair of immortality even though they leave our 
ships without stores or guns. 
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Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. PARNELL’S GRATITUDE. 


iv is a story of an Irishman who had been 

promised some small official appointment by the late 
Lord Derby, and who, at the moment of the vacancy, was 
forgotten, another man being appointed in his place. 
He called upon the Prime Minister to complain. Lord 
Derby expressed his deep regret for his forgetfulness, 
and mentioned that there was another small office vacant if 
the candidate would do him the favour to accept it in lieu 
of the one promised. The Irishman pondered for a while, 
and then replied, “Thank ye, my Lord; I prefer the 
grievance.” That is very like Mr. Parnell. It was a 
great grievance to him that he could not trust a London 
jury. He would certainly have had heavy damages out 
of the Times if he could have trusted a London jury. 
He had no objection to trust the gentlemen of 
the House of Commons; even his own familiar foes 
he would have gladly trusted. But a London jury he 
could not trust. The Government offer to take away his 
grievance. They propose to give him a tribunal far more 
trustworthy than the members of the Government in whom 
he had expressed his confidence. But he is more angry 
than ever. If he does not say, with the Irishman’s frank- 
ness, that he prefers his grievance, he suggests to all of us 
that he prefers it very much indeed,—that he is almost 
outraged at the prospect of its being taken from him. His 
feeling on the subject is so manifest that one of his own 
followers, Sir Joseph McKenna, came forward to move the 
rejection of the offer, as he saw that Mr. Parnell neither 
liked to accept nor to reject the proposal of the Govern- 
ment; and though Sir Joseph McKenna has been angrily 
disclaimed by Mr. Parnell, who professes to be intent on 
not allowing the Government to “back out” from their 
offer (which, indeed, they have shown no intention of 
doing), the disgraceful badgering scene in the House of 
Commons on Thursday night sufficiently shows how 
angry Mr. Parnell and his Gladstonian allies are at 
having to choose between the inquiry and the grievance. 
Mr. Parnell himself tries to explain his ingratitude by 
declaring that the Government have made themselves 
parties to the accusations brought against him,—the fact 
being, we believe, that almost all public men had commented 
on his reluctance to bring the Times to book for its libels, 
even though the Government offered a year ago to leave 
the conduct of the prosecution in Mr. Parnell’s hands, and 
to defray its cost. And this reluctance, of course, it was 
impossible for any politician not to notice, and not to regard 
as indicating that Mr. Parnell is far from easy in his 
mind about his relations with the party of violence. But 
to comment on Mr. Parnell’s reluctance to bring the Times 
to book, and to endorse the accusations made against him, 
are very different things indeed. So far as we know, there 
is not the least pretext for Mr. Parnell’s last assertion. It 
would, indeed, have been quite as true last year as it is 
now. And last year Mr. Parnell professed that he could 
trust gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the House to 
try and acquit him. 

Little as Mr. Parnell valued his right to bring an action 
for libel, one would certainly gather from his conduct on 
Monday night that he is still less satisfied with the pros- 
pect of a thorough judicial investigation by a Commis- 
sion of Judges, in spite of the bluster about not allowing 
the Government to back out. When the Government said 
by the mouth of the First Lord of the Treasury that they had 
no desire to press their Judicial Commission on Parliament, 
that it was an offer made to Mr. Parnell which it was for 
him to accept or reject, and that they did not think much 
time should be spent in discussing the necessary Bill, 
though it was “reasonable that some discussion should 
take place on the second reading,” Mr. Parnell flew into a 
rage, or what appeared to be a rage, endeavoured to move 
the adjournment of the House, came very near to being 
named by the Speaker for his pertinacity in ignoring 
the Speaker’s ruling, and interjected the remark that 
if the introduction of the Bill was not to be debated, 
“we are to accept as sheep the judgment of a jury of 
butchers.” Mr. Parnell afterwards explained in a letter 
to the Times that this remark was intended to indicate 
his objection “to allowing the Government, who, by the 
action of the Attorney-General, and of their supporters 





en, 


and organs in the Press, have made themselves partisans 
of the Times, to nominate the members of the proposed 
Commission, as well as to arrange the terms of the 
reference, without permitting any debate.” But no one 
knows better. than Mr. Parnell that this had never been 
even proposed. Mr. W. H. Smith had declared that though 
he could not provide time for a long debate, it would be 
only reasonable that the proposal should be discussed on 
the second reading if the House wished it, and had said this 
before any of Mr. Parnell’s rather artificial indignation had 
been expressed. Later in the evening, Mr. Smith promised 
cheerfully enough to see whether he could not accept 
Mr. Sexton’s suggestion that the members of the Com. 
mission should be named not only in Committee but before 
the second reading of the Bill was taken ; and not a Member 
who had really listened to Mr. W. H. Smith,—and we are 
sure that Mr. Parnell had listened carefully,—had the least 
excuse for saying that the Government wished to entrap 
Mr. Parnell into accepting without criticism a proposal 
which they had not the slightest interest in urging upon 
him, and which was indeed a concession made to him 
because he had insisted so much on the supposed partiality 
of a British jury. Sir William Harcourt’s remark that the 
Government appeared to have intended “that the Bill 
should not be debated” was contrary to the express terms 
of Mr. W. H. Smith’s offer. He had, indeed, said, even 
in the early part of Monday’s sitting, that on its introduc- 
tion it might be discussed between 12 and 1, but could not 
be opposed by the rules of the House, as well as that on its 
second reading a certain amount of discussion would be 
only reasonable ; adding that in Committee the names of 
the Commissioners might be discussed. And, as we have 
already pointed out, he went further after the Bill had 
been introduced, and, on Mr. Sexton’s appeal, expressed 
his hope that he might be able to accede to the suggestion 
that the names of the Commission should be assigned on 
the second reading itself. Nothing could be more straight- 
forward and conciliatory. Mr. Parnell’s wrath appears, 
indeed, to us singularly inappropriate to an occasion on 
which a greater offer had been made to him than was ever 
made to any one in a like position, or if appropriate to that 
occasion, appropriate only because he “ preferred the 
grievance,” because he wished to have his objection 
to a British jury to fall back upon. ‘“ Why,” he said, 
“in the case of an ordinary jury we should at any rate 
have the chances of the ballot”—as if any one grudged 
him an ordinary jury, and as if he had not himself 
rejected it,—‘‘in the case of the jury he proposes, we 
have nothing except the vague terms of his reference, and 
a jury of Judges nominated by himself. Why should I 
trust the right honourable gentleman—I knowing that he 
and his party, and his Attorney-General, and his organs 
in the Press, have made themselves accomplices in these 
foul, scandalous, and disgraceful libels.” It is very easy for 
Mr. Parnell to call every one who thinks it unaccountable 
that he does not wish to try his cause before a British jury, 
“ accomplices ” in the libel. But that is only another way 
of saying that whenever a politician in a very ambiguous 
position declines to use the accepted modes of clearing his 
character, those who as public men are bound to comment 
on this reluctance, and to point out that it indicates, 
though not necessarily the truth of the accusations, at 
least so much basis of moral suspicion in the circumstances 
that he would find it difficult to establish triumphantly 
his own innocence, are accomplices in the libel, and make 
themselves responsible for it. Nothing can be imagined 
more grossly unfounded than the melodramatically 
angry imputation that the Government wish to keep in 
the background the question of the authenticity of the 
letters, “‘and to investigate among other questions what Tom 
did, and Dick did, and Pat did, and Harry did, all over 
the country—before they come to the investigation of the 
question of what I did.” Mr. Parnell, of course, ignores the 
true issue. If he had brought an action for libel against 
the Times, he would have had to prove the libel, and then 
the Times would have had to justify the libel, and that 
justification would have consisted in showing that they had 
so much solid evidence for believing what they said, that it 
was for the benefit of the country and the public advantage 
that they should publicly bring the charge. They were not 
bound to prove their accusation as it would have to be proved 
if Mr. Parnell were under prosecution for complicity in a 
criminal conspiracy. The most impartial jury might have 
found for the defendants,—i.e., the Times,—in the one case, 
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and yet on the very same evidence have acquitted Mr. Parnell 


on the ground that the evidence was insufficient to justify 
a verdict of “Guilty” in the other case. As we under- 
stand the offer of this Judicial Commission, it is to be 
asked to give a verdict on the conduct of the Times 
towards Mr. Parnell, just as an ordinary Court of Justice 
would have given a verdict on it had an action for libel 
peen brought. It is, therefore, utterly absurd to pin 
down the Commission to investigate the authenticity of 
the letters first. The Commission ought to have the libel 
proved, and then hear the case which the Times can 
make out in justification of its conduct in publishing 
it, and to pass judgment on that justification. It 
would be monstrous to require the Commission to pro- 
ceed in a certain order. Its duty would be to hear the 
Times’ justification,—ruling out, of course, any irrelevant 
matter,—just as an ordinary Court of Justice would 
have heard it. To exclude anything essential to that 
justification, whether it bore immediately on the genuine- 
ness of the letters imputed to Mr. Parnell, or only on 
the reasons which appeared to justify the Times in 
accepting them as genuine, would be most improper and 
unjust. No one knows this better than Mr. Parnell. 
But one would gather from the language which he 
used in the House on Monday night, that he objected 
to the ordinary tribunals of this country not so much 
because the decision would lie with a London jury, 
as because before such a tribunal the Times would be per- 
mitted to show that it had sufficiently weighty evidence to 
justify the publication of its accusations in the interests 
of the nation, whether that evidence were or were not 
sufficient to have sustained a criminal charge. The Govern- 
ment have not,—as yet at least,—shown the slightest 
desire to introduce irrelevant matter into the investigation. 
All that they insist upon, and rightly insist upon, is, that 
by accepting this tribunal, the defendants,—for that must 
still be virtually the position of the Times,—shall lose no 
right which they would have had if Mr. Parnell had not 
been so obstinately indisposed to accept the remedy for his 
grievances which the ordinary law assigned him. His 
ingratitude to the Government cannot but suggest that he 
had no wish at all to lose his excuse for the singular for- 
bearance with which he had treated the Times. And his 
followers and allies, among whom we observe, with extreme 
regret, that Mr. Summers, virtually a semi-official Opposi- 
tion Whip, is to be included, are now evidently intent on 
raising so much resistance to the Bill as may render it 
dificult to proceed with it, while Mr. Parnell protests 
simultaneously, in blustering language, that the Govern- 
ment shall in no case be permitted to ‘“ back out.” 





THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH AND OF 
VICTORIA. 


HE tercentenary of the Armada,—the event which 
perhaps first fully awakened the national self-con- 
sciousness of the English people, —has forced on us a com- 
parison between the England of our first great Queen, and 
the England of the present Sovereign ; and we observe with 
no great surprise that the tone in which the comparison is 
made is not entirely one of thankfulness. The English 
faith in the national invincibility which followed the 
Armada, was, says the Standard of yesterday, “a whole- 
some faith; nor can any one say that it made England 
wantonly combative or gratuitously aggressive. But, with 
along era of peace and with the expansion of our commerce, 
there grew up another creed, the creed of cosmopolitan 
philanthropy and the equality of nations. Such a creed 
may befit the abstract philosopher, but it is unworthy 
of the patriot, and in a statesman it is as dangerous 
as it is discreditable.” We cannot admit that any 
creed which “ befits” a philosopher is unworthy of a 
patriot, unless, indeed, philosophy is to be treated as a 
pursuit which leads the mind astray and degrades the 
whole standard of character. But we are far from denying 
that something has been lost by the England of to-day 
which really ennobled the England of 1588, though, what- 
ever that may be, we hold that the true philosopher would 
appreciate, regret, and try to restore it. And whatever it 
was which the country has lost, we imagine that even 
before Elizabeth’s death, England was already beginning 
to lose her grasp of it. Mr. John Richard Green, in his 
terse and brilliant description of Elizabeth’s last years, after 
remarking that the people no longer cheered her in the 





progresses of those years, says :—“ The temper of the age, 
in fact, was changing, and isolating her as it changed. 
Her own England, the England which had grown up 
around her, serious, moral, prosaic, shrank coldly from 
this brilliant, fanciful, unscrupulous child of earth and the 
Renascence. She had enjoyed life as the men of her day 
had enjoyed it, and now that they were gone she clung to 
it with a fierce tenacity. She hunted, she danced, she 
jested with her young favourites, she coquetted and 
scolded, and frolicked at sixty-seven as she had done at 
thirty.” When the strange melancholy settled down on 
her latter days, she was described as holding in her hand 
“a golden cup which she often put to her lips, but in 
truth her heart seemed too full to need more filling.” She 
felt that her age was gone by, that the new generation was 
alienated from her, that with the “ serious, moral, prosaic” 
tastes of her latter days, she had little in common. With 
the defeat of the Armada, the moment of joyous self- 
consciousness had passed, and the time of grave self- 
schooling had begun. The mood of Puritanism which 
was to have its day in the time of the Commonwealth was 
already stealing upon the English people. And from that 
day to this, though we have had considerable intervals of 
a sort of pagan reaction, the modern and scrupulous 
England has been steadily growing,—the England who has 
found herself in the sweet reflective poetry of Tennyson, 
in the sedulously rough moralities of Browning, in the 
benign philanthropies of Lord Shaftesbury, in the eager 
scepticisms and fervid religiosities of a time when “ Robert 
Elsmere” hits the fancy of the middle class, in the con- 
scientious political scrupulosities and unscrupulosities of 
the people’s hero, Mr. Gladstone. From that day to this, 
the broader features of the national character have been, 
we will not say disappearing, but, at all events, losing their 
marked characteristics at home, and only retaining them in 
full vigour where, as in India, the English rulers are isolated 
in a world alien to them in genius, character, and religion. 
We believe it to be possible that if another Armada 
approached the English shores, it would find the English 
people in a very different attitude,—some of them, perhaps, 
disposed to argue that by refusing Home-rule to Ireland 
we had justified the attack, and sympathising with the 
Irish in the prospect of our defeat; others willing but 
quite unready to resist, and full of subtle objections to 
every scheme of resistance presented to them; some too 
religious to submit to military discipline ; some too captious 
to profit by it ; and the whole nation unprepared to exhibit 
that singular unanimity of national feeling, and that readi- 
ness to find, and willingness to follow, national leaders, 
which characterised the English people,—in spite of its 
bitter religious animosities,—in the time of Elizabeth. We 
have gained since then enormously in many respects, both 
moral and physical. Not only have our numbers been 
quintupled, to say the least, but most of the greatest 
boons of physical science have been conferred upon us 
since then. There is far less barbarism; far more 
sympathy amongst us; far more intelligence; far more 
“conduct ;’ far more taste. But there is less, far less, 
nationality. While we have learned to prize highly the 
nationality of others, we have unlearned a great deal of 
our own. We no longer feel like one nation, but rather, 
perhaps, like a good many political sects,—sects which 
own the duty of trying to appreciate each other almost 
as candidly as they do the duty of trying to supplant 
each other, but which certainly fail in so far effecting 
that purpose as to be heartily conscious of any common 
national life. The scruples of life, intellectual, moral, 
and social, have multiplied so much that they have to 
a very large extent disintegrated the consciousness of 
national unity; often the best men amongst us are the 
men who find it most difficult to co-operate with their 
fellows. The minute molecular repulsions of social and 
political life have enormously increased, and this in spite of 
a vast advance in the moral reverence with which the rich 
regard the poor, and a far higher passion of disinterested 
benevolence. Indeed, the very fact that we have discovered 
so much individuality outside us that deserves respect, has 
rendered the cohesion of the different sections of the nation 
much more unstable and insecure. The English people is 
broken up into molecules which keep at a respectful distance 
from each other, and repel each other more than before, even 
while they exert a good deal more than before a conscious 
mutual attraction. There is far less massiveness of national 
feeling, perhaps because there is far more scrupulous 
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intellectual and moral discrimination. Education has 
rendered common action difficult, even where it has pro- 
moted,—as it certainly has promoted,—mutual knowledge. 
The “serious, moral, prosaic” spirit which was beginning 
even before the death of Elizabeth, has increased upon us 
till the nation seems to be like an ironclad ship, built in 
watertight compartments expressly made to have no 
communication with each other. 

How is the great swing of that wave of national feeling 
which adds so much depth and vitality to the individual 
consciousness, to be renewed in an age like ours, when there 
are so many non-conductors between mind and mind, and 
the consents of mighty multitudes appear to be so rare, 
even though mutual respect and deference is most genuine ? 
We cannot tell, but we feel that some great force is wanted 
to restore that enthusiasm of national feeling which is so 
much commoner in the youth of nations than it is when 
their characteristic institutions have been developed to 
their full extent. The England of Elizabeth’s youth 
had a freshness and vigour of which the nation has pro- 
bably never been conscious since, in spite of its rapid and 
enormous growth in many of the higher qualities of 
character. Do the qualities which bind peoples together 
necessarily disappear as the qualities which enable different 
peoples to appreciate each other multiply? There are 
many evidences that it may be so. But whether it be 
possible or not to recover a complete consciousness of 
national unity, after the differences of individual character 
have grown to their full and conscious maturity, it is certain 
that in almost every nation national feeling ripens earlier 
than popular knowledge and power, and that as popular 
knowledge and power grow, there grows with them some- 
thing that weakens the sense of cohesion and makes it all 
the more necessary to guard jealously the external securities 
for common resolve and common action. 





EMIGRATION AND THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 


MIGRATION is usually a subject upon which the 
House of Commons is, above all others, unable or 
unwilling to come to a decision. Every Session sees the 
subject crop up in some shape or other, and yet no definite 
line of action, for or against, is ever agreed upon. There 
is so much to be said both for and against the granting of 
public money to help people to emigrate that an equilibrium 
is generally the result of the contending forces. On 
Monday last, however, when the emigration provisions of 
the Local Government Bill were under discussion, a certain 
amount of progress was actually made in the direction of 
sanctioning the use of public money for the purposes of 
emigration—though not, however, till the usual arguments 
on both sides had been fully exhausted. This fact, taken 
together with the more or less favourable answer given by 
Lord Salisbury to the deputation which waited upon him on 
July 11th in order to advocate a scheme of State Colonisation, 
may perhaps be regarded as a sign that the attitude 
of public opinion on the subject, an attitude hitherto 
dominated by the House of Commons, has undergone a real 
ehange. If this should prove to be the case, we shall by 
no means regard the prospect as discouraging. Emigration, 
like everything else, may be overdone; and any fresh form 
of national expenditure is always to be regarded as per se 
an evil. Still, an immense deal of good might, we feel sure, 
be accomplished by a wise and far-sighted scheme of 
assisted emigration; nor could the pressure of opinion 
towards socialistic action by the State possibly find a 
safer outlet than in asking that men who are starving 
in England through no fault of their own should be 
placed in a position to make a new start elsewhere, on 
condition that fair security can be found for repaying the 
advances. 

Under the original sub-section of the Local Government 
Bill, the County Councils were empowered to borrow 
money, among other purposes, for making advances “ to any 
person or bodies of persons, corporate or incorporate,” to 
aid the emigration of inhabitants of the particular county, 
—there being reasonable ground to believe that the money 
would be repaid by the emigrants. Very considerable 
objection was taken on both sides of the House to the terms 
of this provision, which were regarded as too large; and 
finally the clause was amended so that the County Councils 
would not be able to borrow in order to make advances in 
aid of emigration unless they could obtain a guarantee for 
repayment either from a local authority within the county or 
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the Government of an English Colony. Though the amena 
ment very much restricts the original proposal, it cannot be 
doubted that the enactment of the clause as it now stands ig 
a very important step in the right direction. Emigration, i 
it is to be effected by public funds, ought most certainly, it 
seems to us, to be set on foot and paid for by the local 
and not by the central authority. In the first place, y 
only want to help those to emigrate who cannot help them, 
selves. Now, the work of discriminating those who hayea 
claim for help from those who have none, can bé far better 
performed locally than in London. The local authority 
within a small district is easily made acquainted with the 
circumstances of those within its area who are anxious to 
be helped to leave the country, and can far more easj] 
arrive at a decision as to the desirability of assisting par. 
ticular persons than could any central Board, however wel] 
organised. If we take the trouble to imagine a particulay 
case, the possibilities for beneficial action which exist in the 
present provisions may be easily seen. Every one will admit 
that the time in a man’s life when help to emigrate will be 
most useful to him and to the community who may have 
eventually to support him, and those depending on hin, 
is the time at which for any reason he is deprived of his 
customary mode of earning a livelihood. That is to say, 
emigration to be beneficial must be used as a preventive 
of pauperism rather than as a cure. If possible, the man 
who is about to become or has only just become destitute 
must be caught before he has turned into an actual pauper, 
and must be put by emigration in a position to earn his 
bread elsewhere. This, then, as we have just pointed out, 
is exactly the work which a local authority with the 
purview of only fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants can 
perform efficiently. Say that in an ordinary English rural 
district there is a mill or small factory which for some reason 
or other is obliged to shut its doors and stop work. The 
collapse of the mill will very likely mean the almost entire 
ruin of the village. The shops at which the men now out of 
employment bought their provisions, the blacksmiths who 
shod the horses that brought the raw material and carried 
_ the manufactured articles, even the farmers who gota 
local market for farm produce, will all suffer. The village, 
in fact, will tend to become a nest of paupers. Some of 
the men will no doubt get employment elsewhere ; but the 
greater number will gradually come upon the rates of the 
local union, or will else crowd into London or the neigh 
bouring towns, there to sink to that condition of perpetual 
semi-pauperism in which the unemployed of our great cities 
pass their lives. The decay of the population of a mere 
village, such as we are contemplating, must of course pass 
unnoticed by any central Board. In its own district, 
however, it 1s a very noticeable fact ; and the ratepayers 
have a strong pecuniary as well as a strong humanitarian 
interest in getting the inhabitants into some better position. 
If the provisions of the present Bill are worked in earnest, 
it will in future be possible for the local authority—this will 
be the District Council when those bodies are created next 
year—to say to the County Council: “There are twenty 
families in our district who, since they have been ruined by 
no fault of their own, may fairly claim to have in them the 
making of good emigrants. Lend us the money to send 
them to Canada, and we will guarantee the interest on the 
loan should they fail in their repayments.” The County 
Council will then negotiate with the Colony for free 
grants of land, and make the other necessary arrangements 
for actually placing the intending emigrants on the soil. 
With such results obtainable, we cannot help thinking 
that a great deal may yet be done to stop the making 
of hereditary paupers. We cannot help suggesting, how- 
ever, that one very useful piece of machinery to assist the 
work is wanting, though it might easily be added. If the 
County Councils and the local authorities fail to avail 
themselves of the powers conferred upon them, it will, 
we feel sure, be in a great measure due to the helplessness 
which comes of want of knowledge. They are likely, 
we fear, to say,—‘ Of course, the right thing would be to 
help such-and-such people to emigrate, but how are we to do 
it ?? To whom can we apply ? Could not the Government, 
in order to meet this difficulty, supplement the Emigration 
Information Office by a department which would on appli- 
cation take the work off the shoulders of the County 
Councils, and make for them the necessary arrangements 
with the Colonies? Such a department would be no 
great expense, and would smooth things immensely for 





the County Councils. If, when they had got their emi- 
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cyants together ready to start, they could get advice and 
help how best to bestow them, the boon to the local bodies 
would be incalculable. We have not room to treat here of 
the question raised in the debate as to the emigration of 
pauper children. We cannot, however, help feeling that it 
would have been as well to have expressly included in the 
rovisions, powers to help such children to emigrate. No 
doubt the words of the clause, as they stand, legally confer 
these powers ; but then it is just as well that the new 
podies should be reminded openly of their functions, and 
not by implication merely. They will be timid—at first, 
at any rate—of interpreting them widely, and powers not 
acted upon at once are apt to die. 

While thus feeling very great satisfaction at the pos- 
sibility of emigration being actually used as a preven- 


tive for pauperism under the new Bill, we are by no | 
means over-sanguine as to its results; for we know well | 


enough that the numbers it will affect cannot be very large. 


the only real solution of the over-population problem. 


To render such emigration easier, the cutting off of a day in | 
the passage to New York, or of £1in the fare, is of fifty times | 


more importance than any number of Acts of Parliament. 
A ship is now building in Belfast for which the contract 
specifies a five days’ passage to America. Some day we may 
perhaps see it done in three. When that happens, people 
will begin to realise that after all the Atlantic is only a 
wider Thames; and the desire to help emigration may 
possibly take what now sounds the preposterous form of 
demanding that the transit shall be free from tolls. We 
shall certainly have to be on our guard against the en- 
croachments of the Socialist gospel. 





THE CALM IN EUROPE. 


SINGULAR calm has come over the aspect of 

European politics. The contrast between the 
excitement, agitation, and anxiety of three, and still more 
of six months ago, and the quiet of to-day, is as remarkable 
as it is impressive. The period of strained uncertainty, 
which lasted so long, has given way to one bordering on 
lassitude, so great is the reaction, so universal the sense of 
contentment and of relief. Few notes of alarm are heard in 
any quarter, and, quite in harmony with the apparent 
condition of affairs, diplomatists are seeking rest and 
refreshment, and the air is full of holiday rumours. Not 
even the voyage of a German Emperor to the capital of 
the Czars, which not so long ago would have been an 
immense “sensation,” excites more than lively curiosity, 
tempered, no doubt, with a slight tinge of apprehension. 
The reason for this sudden appeasement of anxiety is, of 
course, the strong impression that all present danger of war 
has completely passed away, and that at least men can count 
onthe preservation of peace for seven or eight months. It 
would not be so easy to explain the grounds on which the 
sense of relief is based as it is to state the fact that the 
sense of relief is general. For not the least remarkable 
thing is that no substantial change in the situation has 
been effected since the spring, that nothing has happened 
except the accession of William II., followed by his 
prompt visit to Peterhof. The armies are as big, or 
rather bigger ; the preparations are not less continuous ; 
no burning question has been answered in any way. It is 
not to positive but to negative results that we owe this 
haleyon calm. There has been no war, and we are all 
content for the moment to sail on summer seas. 

Yet, things being now essentially as they were, no one 
can pretend that the calamities from which we have escaped 
are not still latent in the hard facts of international 
politics. The very journey of the German Emperor is a 
testimony to the abiding reality of the peril. Were the 
state of Europe other than it is, the ostensible motives 
of the visit, personal friendship and family courtesies, 
might be accepted as the genuine motives. Then the 
assertion that this dramatic incident would have but the 
“loosest connection” with politics would pass muster. 
But, considering what is, what has been, and how much 
is at stake all round, it is impossible to believe that two 
such mighty potentates can meet without affecting for 
good or ill the vexed present and future of the Continent. 
For although Prince Bismarck remains in Germany, 
his son and confidant has gone to Peterhof, while the 
young Emperor himself is, or seems to be, thoroughly 








social principles, and imbued with his aims. It is much 
more likely that the visit is a stroke of statecraft, as well 
as the effect of personal liking and family etiquette, than 
that it is not. Nor should it be forgotten that William I1., 
foreshadowing the event in his address to the Reichstag, 
coupled with his own feelings “the interests of Germany,” 
thus placing the interview on a political basis. How should 
it be otherwise ? The tension which has been so prolonged, 
and has imposed such tremendous sacrifices upon many 
nations, indicates the character of the interview, and 
implies that it cannot be restricted to social pleasures and 
family amenities. Is it reasonable to doubt that what the 
Chancellor most desires is to lessen the volume of dis- 
sension existing between Russia and Austria, having its 
roots in the relation of both to the Balkan Peninsula, or, 
rather, to the whole region extending from the Pruth to 
the Adriatic and the Bosphorus? He desires that 


Germany should be on good terms with Russia, and also, 
Voluntary self-suggested emigration can, in the end, be | 


for obvious reasons, that no conflict should break out 
between Russia and Austria. Who can doubt that one 
purpose of the Imperial meeting is to find out how far 
both ends, and especially the latter, can be attained? No 
two such potentates could meet without touching in some 
way upon questions which so intimately concern the future 
of both; and we may, therefore, feel assured that those 
who look for great political results, one way or the other. 
from the bold step of the Emperor William, have placed 
the sounder interpretation on an event which marks as 
little else could the depth and the extent of the danger 
hanging over Europe. 

How the differences between Russia and Austria can be 
smoothed away, or even softened, is not to be foreseen. 
They are not restricted to the status of Bulgaria, big or 
little, but extend to Servia, where the quarrel for the 
Crown Prince is a struggle between Austrian and Russian 
influence ; and to Roumania, which stands in the way, 
and talks of resolute neutrality in case of war. Prince 
Bismarck has ostentatiously recognised the right of Russia 
to a dominant position in Bulgaria, but no Austrian or 
Hungarian Minister has been able to take that line. The 
utmost they have said is that Prince Ferdinand, though 
legally elected by the Bulgars, is not yet the legal ruler. 
because the assent of the Powers has been withheld. That 
admission does not go far, seeing that Ferdinand does rule, 
and may continue to rule, without the treaty sanction. 
Russia, however, disputes, and always has disputed, the 
whole position, and requires, as she did from the 
first, that everything connected with the selection ot 
a Prince should be not only commenced afresh, but 
carried out under her presiding control. It is not 
easy to see how so wide and deep a chasm can be 
bridged, much less filled up; because Russia cannot give up 
her designs upon Constantinople, nor can Austria recede 
without losing the support of Hungary. There is, of course, 
the alternative of a partition on a grand scale; but that 
enterprise, besides being a cause of war, would sacrifice the 
freedom of every Danubian, Balkan, and Macedonian 
people. The diplomatic contest is over the Bulgars; but 
if examined closely, it really goes to the extinction of all 
the States as independent or quasi-independent communt- 
ties, and forestalls the future of Macedonia. Hence it will 
be seen that the divergences are rather wide. Austria may 
have no love for free States; but she would prefer to see 
them grow up on both banks of the Danube and the 
Rhodope rather than substitute for them the domination 
of Russia. Therefore, we may infer that whatever is done 
or half-done at Peterhof will not amount to more than a 
makeshift, agreed to for the purpose of tiding over present 
difficulties, and lessening for the moment the chances of a 
Russo-Austrian war,—the one thing which, since it would 
bring him in, and also be taken as a signal of battle beyond 
the Rhine, Prince Bismarck will do all that he may t 
prevent. 

The calm is real, yet not solid enough to hide the lambent 
fires which glow beneath its pleasant surface. We may 
welcome the interval of repose, though painfully conscious 
that the coming hours are— 

“vague in vapour, hard to mark ; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power.” 
It is not a hopeful sign that the distribution of so large « 
mass of the Russian Army should have become fixed in 
the Western provinces of the Empire; that the aggregat« 


at one with the Chancellor, steeped in his political and | of the Army has just been increased; and that the war 
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party should have a much greater control over the arrange- 
ment than its position in the Government seems to warrant. 
Nor is the weight of this recent fact lessened because what 
could not be long concealed is openly acknowledged. 
Austria has been obliged to conform by planting her 
Galician regiments in their native province, and by 
assiduously strengthening the fortifications on which, in 
connection with Hungary, she will rely to support her 
armies. While the German Emperor pays a friendly 
visit to his Imperial relative, the German War Office 
is working out the immense augmentation sanctioned 
last winter, and spending the fourteen millions so 
readily voted by the Reichstag. The French Chambers 
have just accorded to M. de Freycinet a credit of 
more than fifteen millions sterling, which will be ex- 
pended upon engineering works and armaments due to 
“the progress of science,” which, we are told, has rendered 
arms and forts alike in some degree obsolete, and weakened 
the elaborate defensive lines which stud the country from 
the Swiss frontier to Verdun. Even Belgium is engaged 
in putting up cupola forts on the Meuse to secure the 
ebservance of neutrality, with the indirect effect that, if 
the Belgians hold them, they cover the gap on the Oise. 
Such are the labours going on under the smooth surface of 
the hour; and, taken in connection with the fact that all 
the great questions affecting the general peace are open 
and dangerous, they show that the calm is a thin crust 
kiding piles of explosive materials, not by any means of a 
shadowy, but of a substantial and abiding kind. All that 
has been secured is a lucid interval of uncertain duration, 
which, grateful to the world of pleasure and business, will 
none the less be employed by the wise in steady endeavours 
to preserve peace, but also to prepare for war, lest those 
strenuous endeavours should fail to reach their great end. 





THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION’S LAST MOVE. 


_— a we may think of the policy of the 

Church Association, its last onslaught is, in one 
respect, a commendable improvement on its previous 
tactics. Hitherto it has employed its funds in waging war 
against poor incumbents, some of whom it succeeded in 
imprisoning and harrying out of their livings. It has now 
attacked higher game in the persons of two Bishops and a 
Cathedral Chapter. This has at least the one merit of 
courage. If it sueceed in destroying the reredos at St. 
Paul’s and in suppressing the Bishop of Lincoln, it will 
certainly precipitate a crisis more startling in its immediate 
effects, and more momentous in its ulterior consequences, 
than the Gorham judgment. To face this with a light heart 
implies no small amount of courage, or foolhardiness ; but it 
is Just to the Church Association to say that courage rather 
than foolhardiness seems to have prompted the selection of 
the field of battle. St. Paul’s Cathedral is the most popular 
church in the Kingdom, using the word “ popularity ” in 
its best and widest sense. Under the rule of its present 
Chapter it has attracted a volume of sympathy and diffused 
throughout the nation an amount of influence, which would 
make the success of the Church Association’s attack a 
national calamity, and rouse against that militant organisa- 
tion such resentment as would be tolerably certain to 
paralyse its action for the future. In the Bishop of Lincoln, 
too, the Church Association has chosen a very formidable 
opponent: formidable, not because of his controversial 
adroitness, or exceptional ability, or influence in high places, 
but because of his singular goodness,—his unworldliness, his 
simplicity and gentleness, his exemplary devotion to the 
work of his high office, and his rare gift of winning the 
love and confidence of those who differ from him. To stake 
its character, and perhaps its future, on its success in a 
trial of strength against the most popular Cathedral and 
the most popular Bishop in England, is certainly a proof 
that the Church Association, however deficient in charity 
and discretion, is not lacking in courage. 

But it is probable that the Church Association has 
rushed into the fray without surveying the forces which 
are arrayed against it, even apart from the strong position 
which its immediate opponents hold in public estimation. 
The motive which inspires its policy, however unconsciously, 
is the belief that art cannot be used legitimately as the 
handmaid of religion. The Council of the Church 
Association would doubtless deny the justice of this 
sceusation. But men are often moved by impulses of 


The generation which decorates the tombs of the prophets 
may sincerely resent the accusation of logical descent from 
the generation which slew them ; but that does not disprove 
the justice of the accusation. The Church Association 
may now welcome architecture and music into the servieg 
of religion; but it is theologically the descendant of that 
old Puritanism which waged a relentless war against the 
employment of the beautiful in divine worship, and even 
to some extent, in civil life. And every step which hag 
been made in the emancipation of religion from this 
despotism of a spurious spirituality has been resisted by the 
spirit which animates the Church Association. The attack 
upon the reredos of St. Paul’s is the expiring effort of the 
party, well-meaning and sincere, however short-sighted and 
narrow-minded, which, in its day of power, placed Shake. 
speare under ban, forbade tailors to sit cross-legged, for 
fear of superstition, and sent mothers to prison for kissing 
their children on Sunday. The spirit of the age and 
the common-sense of the public are against the Church 
Association in this matter. Those who have made war on 
the St. Paul’s reredos, because it contains the figure of the 
Saviour on the Cross, do not propose to destroy all the 
painted windows on which the Crucifixion is depicted, 
How do they justify this inconsistency ? Their spiritual 
progenitors were more logical. They saw no difference 
between painted windows and sculptured marble, and they 
destroyed both with indiscriminate ruthlessness. The mind 
which is stupid enough to pay divine worship to an image 
in sculpture is not likely to recoil from worshipping the 
same image in painted glass or on canvas. 

But this is not the only obstacle to the success of 
the Church Association in this litigation. The Chief 
Justice granted their demand for a rule nisi, but with 
a significant warning. In point of fact, the law of 
the case, as it seems to us, has been settled already. 
In giving his reasons for vetoing the proceedings, the 
Bishop of London declared that “the main question 
of principle here at issue has been already decided 
in the Exeter case.” That assertion is indisputable ; but 
the Exeter case does not stand alone. It was followed by 
two other cases dealing with this question,—the Ridsdale 
case and the Denbigh case. The facts of these cases are 
before the public, and we may recapitulate the main points 
without in any way prejudging the question which is now 
sub judice. The proceedings against the Bishop of Lincoln 
stand on a different footing, and therefore we refrain from 
touching on the legal aspect of that case. 

The matter in dispute in the Exeter case was the legality 
of a sculptured figure of our Lord’s Ascension in the 
centre panel of a reredos over the altar. Both the 
Court of Arches and the Judicial Committee affirmed 
its legality, and the question is whether the ratio dicendi 
of that decision does not cover the St. Paul’s reredos. 
The Judicial Committee reviewed the bearings of the 
Injunctions of Edward. and Elizabeth, of the Homilies, 
and of the Twenty-Second Article of Religion, and 
gave its decision on the following distinct grounds. 
With regard to the Edwardian Injunction :—‘“ This order 
or letter, then, of the King’s Council, explained as it is in 
its objects and intentions on the face of the document 
itself, appears to their Lordships to amount to no more 
than an administrative act or step taken at the time, and 
dictated by the necessities peculiar to the time. It did 
not contain, nor profess to contain, the enunciation of any 
general law of a permanent character with respect to 
images.” The Court came to the same conclusion with 
respect to all subsequent dealing with the subject under 
Edward and Elizabeth. As to the Twenty-Second Article, 
“it condemns only the abuse of images ;” and the Homilies 
go no further than “a qualified” recommendation of 
doctrines “specially necessary for the times when the 
Articles were framed and published.” Such is the ratio 
dicendi of the judgment of the Judicial Committee in the 
Exeter case. The condemnation of images in the sixteenth 
century, it says, was of a specific and temporary character, 
and does not apply to the use of like images in our churches 
now, unless it can be proved that they are used for super- 
stitious purposes. The Court made no distinction between 
a crucifix and any other images ; and it is quite plain that 
its decision would have been the same if the reredos had 
contained a sculptured figure of our Lord on the Cross, 
instead of a representation of his Ascension. And this 
was evidently the view of the same Court in the Ridsdale 
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by itself on the rood-screen. Evidence was produced to 
show that processions of clergy and laity were in the habit 
of kneeling down, “and remaining kneeling for some time,” 
pefore this crucifix. The Court therefore decided that as 
this crucifix formed no part of an historical subject for 
decorative purposes, and as evidence had been given that it 
was used for superstitious purposes, it was illegal. 

Some weeks later, Lord Penzance, as Dean of the Arches 
Court, had to adjudicate on the legality of a reredos in 
a church at Denbigh,—“ a reredos,” we quote the Judge’s 
description—‘“‘ of which the central compartment consists 
of a sculptured panel representing the Crucifixion, having 
the figure of our Saviour on the Cross, and the figure of St. 
John and the three Marys on either side, all such figures 
peing in high relief.” The Judge decided, both on the 
merits of the case and also as being covered by the decision 
in the Exeter case, that the Denbigh reredos was legal. It 
yas urged that abuse was possible, to which Lord Penzance 
replied: “I think it is clear that such a thing might be ; 
put that is not enough; it must appear to the Court that 
itis probable,” “Is it reasonable to say that the figure of 
our Saviour in the Crucifixion is likely to be superstitiously 
regarded, but that the same figure in the Ascension is open 
tono such danger? I think not.” ‘“ Things innocent in 
themselves soon take another complexion if viewed in a 
spirit of distrust, and the possible soon passes into the 
probable under the eye of an over-jealous vigilance.” 
Discarding this over-jealous vigilance, Lord Penzance 
afirmed the legality of the Denbigh reredos, and from his 
decision there was no appeal. So much, then, for the law 
of the case as at present declared. It covers the St. Paul’s 
reredos on all disputed points; and the Chief Justice had 

ood reason for the gentle warning which he gave to the 
hurch Association in granting them a rule nisi against 
the Bishop of London. 





THE MATCH GIRLS’ STRIKE. 


7"; happy ending of the strike at Messrs. Bryant and 
May’s factory has relieved us of the disagreeable 
duty of weighing the statements of the firm against the 
statements of the girls, and comparing both with the con- 
clusions arrived at by the four gentlemen who undertook 
to bring the two parties into relations with each other. 
Seldom has a trade dispute been arranged in a more satis- 
factory fashion. To begin with, it is an immense advance 
upon everything of a similar kind which has yet happened, 
that it should be “arranged ”’ at all. The result that was 
to be expected—judging from all previous experience— 
was that the dispute would have ended in the absolute 
surrender of the girls. They were weak, they were un- 
organised, they had no Union of their own to look to, they 
had no funds out of which their maintenance while on 
strike could be defrayed beyond the sum contributed by 
the very small public who could be said heartily to sympa- 
thise with them. Yet, in spite of these obstacles, the 
terms on which the dispute has been settled are such that 
even Mrs. Besant—who is certainly not a preacher of 
compromises which give the substance to the strong and 
the shadow to the weak—says that they are far in excess 
of her expectations, while the girls themselves appear to 
be perfectly content with them. The first serious effort of 
the women of East London to better their condition has 
ended in victory. That is in itself a very encouraging 
contrast to all the predictions which any one given to fore- 
casting events would have thought it safe to venture on. 
This most satisfactory result seems to have been due in 
the first instance to the intervention of the London Trades’ 
Council. In the absence of any trade organisation among 
the girls, it was extremely hard for the Directors to 
negotiate directly with them. It would have been useless 
to discuss terms with delegates chosen at meetings hastily 
called together, ignorant of the conditions under which 
great businesses are carried on, and wholly unaccustomed to 
negotiations of any kind. Self-constituted advocates from 
outside would have been forthcoming in abundance ; but 
even the best-intentioned Board of Directors might feel 
alarmed at the interference of philanthropists who would 
have started from the assumption that the first duty of 
& capitalist is to divest himself of his capital. What 
was wanted was an advocate to represent the girls who 
should also represent the best trade opinion on the 
relations between masters and workmen; and this was 
precisely what the Londen Trades’ Council was able to 





supply. The five members of the Council who were 
deputed to confer with the Directors are well skilled in the 
settlement of trade disputes, and in the conduct of the 
negotiations which have so often prevented trade disputes 
from coming to a head. It is creditable to both parties 
that this conference should have ended as it did,—to the 
London Trades’ Council, because they interested themselves 
warmly for a body of workers altogether outside their own 
body ; to the Directors, because they listened with a most 
reasonable good will to the proposals which the deputation 
submitted to them. 

The action of the Directors seems to have been entirely 
free from the common fault of those who are involved in 
trade disputes,—the determination to stand by what they 
first said. Curiously enough, the Times of Wednesday, 
underneath the account of the concessions made to the 
girls, printed a letter from the Directors denying that 
there was any good ground for demanding these con- 
cessions. And it must be admitted that on some 
points the Directors made out a strong case. The 
deduction made for brushes, for example, seems a very 
natural precaution to ensure that the girls take proper 
care of the tools they have to use. It would have 
been only natural if the Directors, knowing that they 
had just sent off what many people would think a good 
defence of their attitude towards the girls, had held their 
ground as regards the points involved in this defence, or 
had, at any rate, taken time for consideration whether to 
hold or abandon it. Instead of this, they frankly put 
themselves in the girls’ place, and looked at the question 
from the girls’ point of view. No doubt, when the firm 
finds brushes, they will wear out rather more quickly than 
when the girls find them. But the slight loss which is 
thus caused will be more than repaid by the removal of an 
abiding sense of injury. Considerations of this kind cannot 
always be expressed in money. A method of payment 
which may in theory be the best for both employers and 
workmen-——for employers, because it checks waste, for work- 
men, because it encourages care and proper usage of tools— 
may be the best for neither if it develops in the workman a 
sense that he is being robbed of his wages under the plea 
of avoiding waste. In this, as in so many other con- 
troversies, the point to be considered is not so much what 
people ought to feel as what they do feel, and the terms 
offered by the Directors seem to have been marked through- 
out by a wise determination to keep this fact in view. 
It is further to be noticed that the Directors have shown w 
generous readiness to let bygones be bygones, and a wise 
desire to guard against future strikes. The first dis- 
position is seen in the undertaking that no girl is to be 
discharged or singled out in any way for the part she has 
taken in the strike ; the second, in the encouragement of 
the formation of a Trade-Union among the girls, “ in order 
that any just grievances they may have in future shall be 
represented directly to the heads of the firm, and not, as 
in the past, through the foremen.” 

These features in the action of the Directors are to be 
regarded with especial satisfaction, because the growth of 
Joint-Stock Companies has introduced some new sources 
of difficulty into the relations between capital and labour. 
It has lessened the influence of natural kindliness upon the 
employer. When a business is in the hands of a private 
firm, the masters feel, at least in many cases, that the 
workmen belong to them, and that they are in some 
sense answerable for their well-being. When a _ busi- 
ness is in the hands of a Joint-Stock Company, no 
one is in a position to entertain this feeling. The true 
employers are the shareholders, and they commonly 
regard themselves not as employers of labour, but as 
holders of stock. The business does not come home to them 
as anything which they themselves are carrying on. It 
is quite possible that among those who criticised the action 
of the Directors in the recent strike may have been some 
whose income is partly derived from the dividends paid by 
Bryant and May (Limited). The Directors, who are the 
apparent employers, and stand to the workmen in the place 
of employers, are really only managers. Their temptation 
—for it is a temptation—is constantly to say :—‘ This is not 
my own money I am dealing with ; if it were, I might act 
differently towards those I employ. But I am only a 
trustee for the shareholders, who have elected me to look 
after their interests ; and I must limit myself to that one 
object.’ We call this a temptation which ought to be re- 
sisted, because the Director of a Company employing labour 
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is wrong in looking on himself as a mere delegate. He is 
really something more. He is the representative of the pro- 
prietors, and as such, he is charged with the duties of a 
proprietor. His business is to do all those things which 
the shareholders would do if they were managing their own 
affairs in a right spirit. If the shareholders think that the 
Director acts in too liberal a spirit, if they wish him to go on 
screwing the workmen down until the last ounce of profit 
has been extracted, it will be for them to replace him by a 
man more to their mind. The chances are that if their 
affairs are wisely as well as generously administered, they 
will prefer to re-elect him; but whether they do or not, it 
is only by the exercise of this healthy independence on the 
part of Directors that joint-stock enterprise can be kept 
sweet and wholesome. 








MURDER AS A FINE ART IN SCOTLAND. 
FEW years ago the writer found his way along the 
curving shore of Galloway to the cottage of a grim 
old Seotchwoman, Grace McCredie. She was the survivor of 
what had become famous in Scotland, and had become known 
beyond the bounds of Scotland, as the Glenluce murder. 
To find Glenluce you had to cross the Solway, and turn to 
the left towards the Irish sea. But when you found it, and 
had spent an hour in visiting the ruins of the lovely Abbey, 
it was easy to find Grace, and the house where that mid- 
summer tragedy had taken place. For half the horror of the 
crime—never yet explained or traced to its true perpetrators 
—was that it broke in upon the long summer night of one of 
the quietest villages in rural Scotland. The house where it 
took place was—and is—in the centre of the village, close to 
the post-office. Its inmates all slept in the two rooms on 
the ground-floor, and of these two the back room opened 
into the front one, and could only be reached through it. 
On the night of May 31st, 1880, Grace, then an elderly 
woman between sixty and seventy, went to bed in the outer 
room or kitchen. But before she did so, James Milligan, 
the old man for whom she acted as housekeeper, had gone 
to rest in the inner apartment. The only other person in 
the house was a young girl who assisted Grace in her house- 
hold duties, and who usually crept in and slept in the bed 
behind her. This night, all remained quiet till about 
1 o’clock, when the wakeful ear of age was roused by what 
seemed to be a footfall, and Grace, rising on her elbow, asked, 
* Who is there?” The answer was a heavy rain of blows from 
an axe or hatchet, and the old woman, struggling out of bed, 
grappled in the dark with her armed assailant. He spoke no 
word, but strove to free his right hand, and went whirling 
about the room in deadly wrestle with his victim, who now, 
faint with loss of blood, tried to escape from the room. Two 
heavy blows laid her moaning and senseless on the threshold, 
with a gash in the shoulder, and others on the arms and 
face. In the room within a deadlier tragedy had already 
been enacted. Milligan was even now lying there prostrate 
en the floor from blows of the same axe; and when, a 
quarter of an hour later, the horror-struck villagers burst 
into a house filled with smoke and flame, they were too 
late to rescue the old man. But Grace recovered conscious- 
ness, and fought with death for six weeks as she had 
fought with the murderer, till, long before our meeting, the 
Grim Feature confessed himself badly beaten. And now she 
sat bolt upright on one side of her fire, her black cat winking 
on the other, a wiry Meg Merrilies figure, gaunt and grey, and 
told the story with a slow emphasis which passed into shudder 
when speaking of her own experiences, and into hot anger 
when speaking of her mangled master and his blood un- 
avenged. For Grace was not only angry, but suspicious. It 
was not clear to her what interest an unknown gentleman 
from the South had in making all those inquiries; so when he 
at last said farewell, assuring her that there was no reason 
why the murderer should not yet be found out, the old 
Scotchwoman did not indeed refuse his five shillings, but she 
rose to her full height and looked through him with keen 
unbribeable eyes as she replied,—* Sir, it canna be ower soon !” 
But the story as told by Grace McCredie (who now rests in 
peace near her old master’s grave) was as nothing compared 
with the thrilling narrative of that midnight’s work by another 
witness, whois still alive. Most readers remember De Quincey’s 
description, in the postscript to his essay on the esthetic view 





in particular of that situation, “tremendous beyond any that 
is on record,” where the young journeyman descends the staiy 
in his shirt, and watches, petrified, while the human blood. 
hound paces through the room, after slaughtering one and 
another of the inmates of the parlour. “A sneeze, a ¢o 
almost a breathing, and the young man would be a Corpse, 
without a chance or a struggle for his life.” But the Glenlug 
situation, though very like the other, was more extraordi 
and critical still; and while no one exactly knows how much 
to trust of the piled-up paradoxes of the essayist, you could 
not listen to the Scotch lassie without instantaneously 
believing her. Mary ——, whose name we conceal, for, 
though no longer in Wigtonshire, she is still a young womay 
in opening life, was at the time of the tragedy about fifteen ; ang 
she told her story with that rude, blunt, breathless simplicity 
which makes you feel as if you were going through the crisis 
yourself. And what a crisis it was! The girl had been as] 
at the back of the bed when she was wakened by the midnight 
blows descending on the old woman, and in an agony of fear 
she climbed in the dark over the edge, and before the struggle 
was ended had scrambled wnder the bed, which, as is usual jp 
Scotch cottages, was sunk into a recess in the wall. In a few 
seconds the fight was over, and nothing was heard but the 
convulsive breathing of her late protectress, lying in the door. 
way. Then soft steps pushed through the darkness—the man 
was moving about in his stockings, but still trailing the heavy 
axe in his right hand. Suddenly there was a pause—a noise— 
a spark ; he had struck a match, and with it sputtering in his 
left hand he searched round the room and actually prised open 
a locked cupboard in the wall, and swept some eighteen shillings 
into his pocket. (There was £200 in a room upstairs, which 
he missed.) Then another match was struck; and the gil, 
gazing with fascinated eyes from under the bed-curtain, 
saw the assassin move towards the inner room, through the 
open door of which she now for the first time observed, with a 
spasm of renewed horror, her master’s body lying on the floor. 
What was the deadly stranger doing? For some time she 
could not tell; but soon it was plain. He was throwing down 
the bed-furniture, pillows, sheets, blankets, in a heap beside 
the body of its late owner. And having done so, he lighted 
another match, and stooping down set fire to the pile here and 
there, and stood back to watch the result. But at this point 
there happened something more full of urgent terror than 
anything in De Quincey’s London narrative. While the girl 
was gazing at the side-face of the assassin—gazing so fixedly 
that she was able to give the writer a fair general descrip. 
tion of him—the fellow suddenly turned round and walked 
straight across the room to where she crouched under 
the bed. “Why I did not scream out,” she said, wringing 
her hands as she spoke, “I don’t know to this hour. 
I only know I could not.” For half a minute, which 
seemed like half an eternity, he stood above her, his 
stockinged feet actually within six inches of her face. And 
then again there was a scratch, a sputter, a flash of light ; and 
slowly and coolly—all his motions were deliberate—he applied 
the match and set fire to the hangings and coverlet of the bed 
under which the unseen witness at the moment crouched. The 
tension and agony of the scene could not last much longer. 
By this time, thick volumes of smoke poured from the inner 
room. The murderer, who was short and thick-set, with a 
slight moustache, and dressed like an ordinary working man, 
put down his axe and looked round through the reflection of 
the rising fires, to find his cap. He missed it, but it was no 
time to delay. In another second he was striding along the 
passage to the back-door of the house, which led to the garden 
and the moor behind; and the girl, all ear, bent breathlessly 
forward from her den. But the moment she heard the back- 
door slammed softly, she leaped up, rushed out into the 
passage, over Grace lying in her blood, and through the front 
door, and flung herself in a hysterical heap on the door-step of 
the opposite house. In half a minute the whole inhabitants of 
Glenluce were at their windows, and in three minutes more 
they were crowding round the burning house amid wailing of 
the women and mutterings of ‘murder’ by the men. 


But where was their dark visitor who had retired into the 
back garden? Where is he? Or, where are they? For it 
became probable before long that more than one was con- 
cerned in the transaction. The girl, as we have said, told us 
she saw the man leave his axe behind him. Next day the 
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Glenluce murder, in a little village six miles off, a carpenter’s 
shop had been broken into, and four heavy tools stolen. On 
examination the axe turned out to be one of these, and another, 
q strong crowbar, was found in the room above that of the 
murder, where, therefore, the assailants must have been before 
descending into the rooms below. And, as if to complete the 
chain, the two remaining tools were found flung over a wall 
half-way between the village of the burglary and the village of 
the murder. Farther, at the very crisis of the crime, in the 
dead stillness of the night, just after the butchery had taken 
lace within, wheels were heard passing outside along the 
winding street of the village. And no part of the girl’s story 
was more impressive than the way in which she told how her 
heart leaped up at the sound, and how it died again within her 
when she saw the man with the axe exhibit not the least alarm 
as the vehicle came up to the front door and rolled away in 
the other direction. Lastly, not only was the undoubted 
murderer seen, not only did he leave behind the tools of his 
“art,” but his cap was found in the room and recognised. A 
shopkeeper in the next town alleged he had sold it to some 
one—to whom, he could not say—within a few months. And 
yet, with all this mass of suggestion, down to the time of our 
visit, and, so far as we know, to this hour, the actor has never 
been found or even traced. The house on fire in the centre 
of a village, and the necessity of saving the still breathing 
victims from the flames, would give him ten minutes clear on 
the moor behind—if he went there at all, and did not rather 
leap into the vehicle and join a confederate. But neither the 
boasted efficiency of the Scottish criminal law, nor the frenzied 
suspicion of the village and country-side, have ever lifted the 
veil that covers the Glenluce murder. The Crown, we were 
told, made all the wheeled vehicles of the region give an 
account of themselves for that night, and clapped half-a-dozen 
loose fellows into prison until they should show that they did 
not kill James Milligan. The Public Prosecutor—so-called, 
apparently, because he conducts his inquiries in private— 
received innumerable suggestions, but never found his man. 
Long before we wandered through its streets, Genluce, we 
were assured, had made up its mind that it must find him 
for itself, and must also protect itself. The little village 
formed committees of its own, and got amateur detectives to 
dwell in its cottages; and as the dark nights of the first 
winter after the murder came on, it hired an amateur police- 
man to patrol the long single street which in 1880 had become 
the avenue from burglary to murder. But the unofficial 
inquiries, like the official, seemed to be coming to Grace’s 
conclusion—that while the discovery could not be “ower 
soon,” it was more likely not to be at all. Somewhere around 
this globe, somewhere amid the shifting masses of our Anglo- 
American race, there is a middle-aged, thick-set, imperturbable 
man, who carries in his hot heart the secret of that mid- 
summer night of June. 


THE “MANY STRIPES” AND THE FEW. 

HE Bishop of Derry, in a fine sermon preached in London 

shortly after the death of the Emperor Frederick, devoted 
a considerable part of his sermon to the special allowances 
which are claimed on behalf of various kinds of greatness,— 
and especially, amongst others, the greatness of genius,—by 
those who insist that it is not fair to judge men of exceptional 
character and exceptional temperament by the ordinary 
standards of human morality. The Bishop condemned 
this claim, and showed, in a very fine passage of his 
discourse, that the creative gifts which are bestowed on 
the artist or the poet, far from growing most lavishly 
in the atmosphere of licence and disorder, bring forth 
their richest fruits under the steady pressure of regulated 
culture and vigilant self-control. The true prophet, he 
said, was brought up in a school of the prophets, and 
could not have given to the world his greatest visions 
without having learned how to repress impulse, and to 
discipline passion. That is one answer, and a very wise one, 
to the special claim of genius to be dealt with by easier 
principles and laxer standards than are applied to ordinary 
mortals,—namely, that if you teach genius to expect such 
lenity, you teach it to relax the very kind of pressure which is 
most essential to its perfect maturity. But there is another 
answer which the Bishop, we believe, did not give,—namely, 
that if genius is to be judged by a laxer moral standard than 
the average man, it would be still more difficult to determine 


by what standard dulness, deficiency, in a word, utter 

sterility and commonplaceness of mind, ought to be judged. 

If the aberrations of Shelley or Byron, or the self-will 

of Carlyle, are to be tenderly dealt with on account of 

the fervid impulses and excitable imagination which may 

have led them astray, how should we deal with the sins of 
the man who has no vehement impulses and no vestige 

of imaginative power at all, whose leaden-coloured fancies 

could never by any possibility entice him into either an 
ambitious or a fatally wrong path? Are we to say of 
men whose powers are beneath the average that they 
have no temptation to stray from the right path, and 
accordingly that they must be judged by the strict 
law? It would be most unjust. If great powers of feel- 
ing and imagining imply, as no doubt they sometimes do, 
exceptional temptations, they also imply, and imply, we 
think, still oftener, exceptional safeguards. It is not the man 
of deep feeling and high imagination who can fail to enter 
into the true misery of others, and to realise to the fullest 
extent the anguish which broken faith, or selfish passion, or 
riotous self-will inflicts on others. Surely, if ever there were 
a man capable of entering into such desolation as that to which 
Shelley doomed his first wife, it should have been thé man 
who wrote the lines,—“ Away, away to thy sad and silent 
home, pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth.” If ever 
there were a man who should have understood the whole 
baseness of voluptuous and licentious passion, it should 
have been the author of such poems as “ Don Juan” and 
“ Beppo.” And if ever there were a man capable of realising 
in minute and graphic detail with what torments imperious 
self-will could riddle the hearts of others, it should have been 
that man of great genius who pictured for us with such won- 
derful vividness the tumultuous passions of the French Revo- 
lution, the petty miseries of the Prussian Court during the 
minority of the great Frederick, the barbarous tyrannies of 
Frederick William, the vigilant vanity and selfishness of Vol- 
taire, and the imperious temper of the monarch whom Voltaire 
alternately flattered and reviled. If men of genius often suffer 
from stronger temptations, they have at least twice as much 
power, if they would only use it, to conceive how great is the 
torture which their passions and selfishness inflict, and how 
frightful is the meanness of which they are guilty, when, in 
order to save themselves some slight amount of suffering, they 
do not hesitate to subject others to sufferings of tenfold mag- 
nitude. All those greater gifts of insight which constitute 
genius are much more fertile in supplying safeguards against 
gross and conscious selfishness, than in supplying springs of 
new temptation. 


But what are we to say of the corresponding deficiencies,— 
the qualities which arise from lacking the average amount of 
human feeling, insight, and imagination, instead of those 
which arise from excess? We think that a very much stronger 
case could be made out for special charity towards all persons 
who have special poverty of affection, special deficiency of 
imagination, special bluntness of sympathy, special dryness 
of understanding. Just as it is not the rich who are the objects 
of legitimate charity in relation to material wealth, so it ought 
not to be the morally rich who are the objects of legitimate 
charity in relation to moral wealth. “That servant which 
knew his lord’s will and made not ready, nor did according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he that 
knew not and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes.” It is the man who has little power of 
feeling who should be leniently judged for trampling on 
the feelings of others; for he knows not what he does. It 
is the man who cannot imagine, who should be leniently 
judged when he fails to realise the misery he is inflicting. 
It is the man whose sympathies are specially dull who 
is less selfish than he appears to be when he takes little 
account of his neighbour’s sufferings; it is the man whose 
thoughts travel slowly and with difficulty whose apparent 
coldness and hardness are often sheer incapacity to see 
how his words and deeds affect others, and who appears 
to be selfish when he is, in fact, only stupid. We have 
often thought that it is, in some respects, a misfortune for the 
great majority of the human race that they can hardly, 
by any possibility, find their true experience delineated in 
the art and literature of that race. It is men of genius 
who represent for them what human nature is, whether in 





poetry or in art; and even the dull and stupid man, as he is 
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represented by men of genius, is not at all like the dull and 
stupid man as he really is in his leaden-coloured existence, 
his inability to understand even the irony levelled at him, his 
inadequate appreciation even of the moral ideals of life which 
are, as he is told, indigenous in the human race, his dull sur- 
prise at the indignation which the deepest selfishness kindles 
in nobler hearts, and at the remorse which it breeds in 
ignobler but more sensitive spirits. The “dim common 
populations,” as Carlyle called them, are brought up on a 
literature which generally assumes,—and perhaps does good 
on the whole by even erroneously assuming,—the existence 
in their minds of generous impulses of which they are 
but faintly conscious, and of moral and spiritual ideals 
which they can barely understand. The effect, no doubt, 
is that the impulses do show faintly where they would 
otherwise not show at all, and that some cloudy vision of a 
higher kind of life than that which dull men actually lead, 
penetrates inert characters which it might not otherwise 
penetrate at all. But even so, the “dim common populations” 
must often wonder much, as they read about the intense life 
which men of intense life hastily ascribe to them, and must 
find comparatively little in their own experience to verify what 
they are told of themselves by the masters of those who feel 
and know. The late Margaret Veley, in the remakable little 
volume of poems which has just been published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., sighs for “the Level Land,” where she 
eould enjoy all the common joys of humanity without 
straining upwards to that thin and crystal atmosphere in which 
‘all lower life must die. But the truth is that for every one who 
strains upwards to that thin and crystal atmosphere there is 
probably more than one to whom “ the Level Land ” would itself 
be almost Alpine in its elevation,—too vivid in its joys and 
sorrows, too eager in its hopes and fears, too keen in its 
thoughts, too ardent in its feelings, to be quite intelligible to 
the natural man of the sunken valleys beneath. And it is for 
these that the greatest allowances should be made in our moral 
judgments. For it is these who, instead of having exceptional 
advantages for appreciating the bearing of the moral law, have 
exceptional difficulties in entering into it. It is these who see 
not merely through a glass darkly, like the rest of us, but 
through a semi-opaque film that is not glass at all; it is these 
whose imagination is hardly more than a wandering will-o’-the- 
wisp, and whose sympathies are as horny as the day-labourer’s 
hand; it is these whose ideals are mere confused stirrings of 
memory dwelling on the conduct of some kindlier or richer- 
minded fellow-creature ; it is these who alone can justly plead 
for themselves that for their shortcomings they should be 
beaten with few stripes, since so little was given to them that 
only little can ever be required. 


A SCHOOL FOR HEROISM. 

W* suspect that, if the truth were told, there are a very 

considerable number of men and women who, even 
though they hate fighting and bloodshed, and would invariably 
cast their votes for peace, are at the same time a little in- 
clined to waver in their detestation of war when they remember 
how difficult it will be to cultivate and to celebrate heroic 
courage, after it has ceased. They want to see armed violence 
stopped, and to forbid for ever the arbitrament of the sword, 
and they sicken at the thought of lines of hired or conscript 
soldiers firing volley after volley into each other’s ranks with- 
out any real notion of the object for which they are killing 
and being killed. But yet they do not want the world to be 
peopled exclusively with soft-natured races who will no more 
do violence to put an end to wrong than to create it, and who 
would die, and let others die, rather than go through the 
painful shock and struggle needed for resisting man, or even 
the greater forces of Nature. ‘If, in getting rid of the 
camp and the battle-field,’ ask uneasily these half-hearted 
advocates of peace, ‘we get rid also of the courage to do and 
dare, leaving only the dull leaden courage of bearing the 
inevitable; if we destroy the school in which coolness, self- 
reliance, and indifference, whether the issue of the minute be 
life or death, are best taught and practised ; if we obliterate the 
chivalry of action, shall we not be paying too dear a price for 
peace?’ Though the sight of Europe in arms, and in arms as 
much for aggression as for defence, does not encourage the 
notion that dreams of universal peace are in any very great 
danger of being realised, or make the discussion of what would 
be the result of such a condition of things a very living one, it 





i 
may yet be worth while to see what amount of justification 
there really is in these very widespread fears as to “the lon 
long canker of peace.” ° 


For ourselves, we believe they have no basis of fact whatever 
As long as human nature remains what it is, and as long pe 
man’s attempts to control the great blind powers of earth ang 
sky are as bold as ever, the fear that without war the world 
will become a sort of vast hutch of harmless, gentle, highly 
intellectual, and tender-hearted rabbits, is perfectly ground. 
less. We have little hope that war will ever cease; but if 
it does, there is no sort of reason why mankind should be 
less brave, less full of courage, and of the strength and self. 
reliance that come from the doing of daring deeds. At this 
very moment we have among us a body of men that must 
be maintained just as it is, should the nations to-morrow lay 
down their arms for ever, and which is even a better school 
than an army for learning these very qualities,—the absence of 
which would doubtless make the world but the dreary, languid 
anteroom of death. The men of the police force, who not only 
protect our persons and our property, but save so often ip 
their own despite the lives of the careless or the mad; whose 
business is as much to stop a runaway horse, shield a child 
from the attack of a mad dog, rescue a drowning girl from 
the water, or bring an old woman out of a burning house, 
as to apprehend a thief or prevent a burglary, are quite as 
well able to maintain the heroic tradition as any soldiers 
who ever marched, no matter how gorgeous their uniform 
or how splendid their victories. Indeed, it may be said 
that in one sense the police are called upon to perform 
duties of a nobler and more heroic sort than the soldiers, 
and are therefore the better exponents of the virtues of 
active and physical courage. In the first place, the soldier 
only displays these virtues when in the presence of the 
enemy. His duties are merely mechanical, unless his 
regiment is in the field. Except when there is war, 
he is not called upon to do anything but to look smart and 
learn his drill. The policeman, on the other hand, is always 
on active service. He goes into action every day of his life. 
While the soldier, at the most, has three years’ fighting in 
his career, and during more than half of that time is 
probably only waiting to begin, the policeman is on active 
duty every day or every night for twenty years. Again, while 
the soldier performs his most trying duties side by side 
with his fellows, following a common leader and inspired by a 
common purpose, the policeman meets his alone, unregarded, 
and generally without the possibility of receiving a word 
of encouragement or of help till long after the struggle is 
passed. The soldier, too, fights—does not merely prevent— 
and does his most daring deeds under the influence of that 
blood-fury which is by far the strongest form of intoxication 
of which the human spirit is capable. The policeman, on the 
other hand, has to act without enthusiasm, and without the rage 
of battle. His battles have to be fought and his deeds of heroism 
done, not in the glow of indignation, but in cold blood. 
It is twice as easy to fight if there is a visible enemy ; but in 
nine cases out of ten the policeman when he is called upon to 
risk his life cannot stake it against any actual antagonist. 
The influence of the struggle with an enemy of flesh and blood 
comes out not merely in the fighting of the soldier, but in all his 
actions. For instance, how much of exaltation and enthusiasm 
must be present to help the soldier who, in the heat and frenzy 
of action, rushes out under fire to save a wounded comrade 
from being killed by the enemy—the enemy whom he hates and 
despises. When the policeman, alone on his beat, is suddenly 
called upon on a dark winter night to plunge into the river 
and risk his life to save a woman of whom he knows nothing 
but what the scream and the splash have told him, there is no 
such assistance to be got from the frenzy and enthusiasm of 
strife. After all, too, vanity is among the strongest of human 
passions; and the fact remains that men are far more inclined 
to be heroes if they are allowed to play the part before the 
eyes of their fellows and within earshot of applause. From 
this source of stimulus the police are, again, almost entirely 
removed. A short paragraph in the newspapers, probably 
without any name, and followed by the presentation of 4 
Humane Society’s medal, is the greatest amount of recog- 
nition a policeman can receive for an act which would cer- 
tainly have won him the Victoria Cross had it taken place in 
action. Mankind in general undoubtedly regards the power of 
standing a nervous strain unmoved as not the least admirable 
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of those qualities lying between the moral and the physical 
which we group together under the phrases “courage,” “ self- 
control,” and “presence of mind.” We believe that public 
opinion is entirely sound in ranking so high the power to 
stand the tension of nervous excitement. Now, this tension 
must obviously exist at its height when a man knows that he 
may at any moment be called upon to perform some act which 
will risk his life, and tax his resolution as well as his physical 
energies to the full, but the nature of which he does not and 
cannot know,—and especially, too, when he knows that he 
must do it, not in obedience to a positive command, but after 
he has exercised his own judgment and come to his own deter- 
mination. But it is this sort of nervous tension that the 
greater portion of the London policemen have to undergo 
every day. As Sir Charles Warren told the members of the 
“§” Division the other day, when presenting the medals of 
the Royal Humane Society, a policeman must always be 
“ready.” That sounds small enough, but it means that 
whenever an occasion of danger arises where a policeman is 
present, it at once becomes his duty to run all the risks, 
whatever they may be. How many and how great these risks 
are we may easily estimate by a moment’s consideration. 
Even the “fixed point ” at the corner of a quiet street must 
be ready, if occasion arises, to stop a runaway dray, to arrest 
some drunken Italian ice-man who has just stabbed a com- 
patriot, and is equally ready to thrust his knife between the 
next comer’s shoulder-blades ; to seize and disarm a revolver- 
armed lunatic who is defying the world at large, or trying to 
shoot himself ina hansom. At the present moment, too, any 
policeman may suddenly be confronted with the problem 
which Sergeant Cox and his fellow-constable faced so nobly,— 
that of taking up an infernal machine and of trying to carry 
it where it will not kill and maim a number of innocent sight- 
seers or passers-by. On night-beats the police have, of course, 
to face even greater risks than in the day. A struggle with 
burglars, as often as not armed with deadly weapons, the call 
of duty to enter a burning house to save the inmates, or to 
separate combatants who are not unlikely to end their quarrel 
by knocking down the constable and kicking him till he is 
insensible, are always among the possibilities of a policeman’s 
night-duty. Again, the policeman on duty by river or canal 
banks or by the dock-side has to be ready at a moment’s notice 
to rescue the suicide who has jumped in, or the helpless old 
woman who has missed her footing and fallen over the edge. 
Ina word, the ordinary duty of the constable is to help the 
community by running its risks. 

When such are the duties of the policeman, and when he 


‘responds to them after the fashion of which the files of 


any newspaper in the Kingdom will give us a specimen, 
it is not to be wondered at that the public feels at 
heart a very strong sympathy with and admiration for the 
police force. Satirists may laugh at the force, and political 
demagogues may attempt to embitter the relations between 
it and certain classes of the people; but, in truth, neither one 
nor the other have much influence. The public know that 
the cook-and-larder policeman of Punch is about as true 
to nature as the cowardly, ferocious, and vindictive savage 
of the stump-orator and his organs. In truth, the police 
force in London, as also in the country, are, as a rule, a 
body of men who may be trusted to behave as every man 
would wish himself to behave, be the circumstances never so 
trying to nerve and resolution, and the risks never so great. 
The natural selection which the known risks and dangers to 
be run in the force have produced, and the high physical 
standard required, have got together as fine a school for the 
development of courage in the widest sense as could be afforded 
by any army in the world. As long, then, as the police force 
remains what it is, there need be no fear that the cessation of 
war, if it ever does come, will take from us the example and the 
tradition of noble and daring deeds performed in the exercise 
ef duty. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





A VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 
“Pan is dead!” So, at least, those who claim to be teachers 
of us English on such subjects have told us; and if our poets 
cannot be trusted about them, who can? The present writer, 
at any rate, does net pretend to an opinion whether Pan is 








dead, or, indeed, whether he was ever alive. But if so, he 
ought to have kept alive, for never surely was his special 
business so flourishing in our country as in these last days. 
All round the Welsh border on both sides there is not a hamlet 
which is not indulging in its “ Lupercalia” in these summer 
days, in spite of the cold and wet which have inopportunely 
come upon us. For the most part, these “ feasts of Pan” are 
almost monotonously like one another ; but I have just returned 
from one which had characteristics of its own,—a pleasing 
variety, and creditable, I think, to gallant little Wales, for 
the scene of it was over the border. My attention was called 
to it by a large red bill at our station, announcing that, on 
the 9th inst. the annual festival of the Gresford Ladies’ Club 
would be held, for which return-tickets might be had at 
tempting rates; and further, that “no rifle-galleries, or stalls 
used for the sale of nuts and oranges, will be allowed to be 
put up in the village or highways on the day.” Why should 
a ladies’ club invite me, and all men, by large red bill, to be 
present at their festival, and at the same time deprive me of 
the chance of indulging in the favourite feast pastime of these 
parts? I resolved to satisfy myself; and reaching the pretty 
station, in due course found myself on the platform with 
perbaps a dozen women of all ranks and ages,—evidently 
members of the club, for each of them wore a white scarf over 
the right shoulder, and carried a blue wand with a nosegay at 
the top. Following admiringly up the steep hill with other 
spectators, I saw them enter a wicket-gate under an arch of 
flowers, and remained outside, where the brass band of the 
county Yeomanry were making most energetic music. Pre- 
sently the gate opened, and a procession of the members 
emerged two-and-two, and, headed by the band in full blast, 
marched, a dainty procession, each one white-scarfed and 
carrying a nosegay-topped wand, to the parish church hard by 
on the hill-top. It was an unique procession, so far as my ex- 
perience goes. First came the squire’s wife, the club president, 
with the senior member, followed by another lady, I believe 
from the rectory, with the member next in seniority. These 
two, both past eighty, I remarked, instead of the white scarf 
crossing the shoulder and looped at the waist with blue, wore 
large white handkerchiefs, trimmed with blue, over both 
shoulders, shawl-wise. This I found was the old custom, the re- 
gular members formerly wearing the shawl, the honorary mem- 
bers the scarf, for distinction’s sake. Now, all members, regular 
and honorary alike, wear the scarf. We are levelling up fast, 
and I own I regret it, in this matter of dress. As a boy, I was 
in this part of Wales, and almost every woman on holidays 
wore the red cloak and high black hat, and looked far better, 
I think, than their descendants at this Gresford Club féte, 
though several of these were as well dressed as the squire’s 
wife and daughters. I followed the procession into church, 
as did most of the crowd through which they passed, 
one man only refusing to join in my hearing, on the 
ground that he had been already to one service too many. 
He had got married there, his neighbour explained, and 
his wife was in the procession. The service was short 
and well chosen, with a good sound ten-minutes sermon 
at the end, and then the procession re-formed, the band 
still leading, and marched to tea in the big schoolroom 
facing the churchyard. ‘“Schole elymosyne Domine Mar- 
garette Strode, fundata 1725, ad pauperes ejus sumptibus 
erudiendos,” I read over the door. I notice that the Welsh 
are rather given to Latin inscriptions: can it be in token of 
defiance to vernacular English ? 


During the tea-hour I had the pleasure of exploring church 
and churchyard, the former a large and fine specimen of the 
later perpendicular, but containing relics of painted glass of a 
much earlier date, probably thirteenth century. Portions of 
this, of a fine straw-colour, the Rector says, are invaluable, the 
art being lost. I wonder what Mr. Powell would say to that? 
The churchyard is glorious with its ,yews, more than twenty 
grand trees, and the grandfather of them the largest but one, 
if not the largest, in the Kingdom. He measures 29 ft. 6 in. 
round 6ft. from the ground, and is confidently affirmed by 
Welsh experts (who have duly noted it in the parish register) 
to be 1,400 years old. Without supposing that Merlin reposed 
in his shade, one cannot look at him in his glorious old age and 
doubt that he must have been a stout tree in Plantagenet 
times, and furnished bow-staves for Welshmen who marched 
behind Fluellen to the French wars. 

Presently the band struck up again, and the procession 
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returned to the wicket-gate, through which I now gained an 
entrance on payment of 1s. towards the club funds, one of the 
best investments of the kind I have ever made, for inside is the 
most perfect miniature village green I should think in the world, 
take it all in all. It is a natural terrace some one hundred 
yards long, by (perhaps) forty broad, on the side of the steep, 
finely wooded hill, with the station down below, and the church 
and village above. The valley, which runs up into the Welsh 
hills to the west, is here narrow, with a bright trout-stream 
dancing along between emerald meadows out into the great 
Cheshire plain, over which, in the distance, rise the cathedral 
towers and the castle and spires of Chester. One can fancy 
the hungry eyes with which many a Welshman has looked over 
that splendid country-side from this perch on the hill-side 
when Hugh Lupus and his successors were keeping the border, 
with short shrift for cattle-lifters. It is well worth the while 
of any of your readers who may be passing Gresford Station 
this autumn, to stop over a train, and go up and spend an hour 
there. But I must get back to the ladies’ club, who now, at 
6 p.m., opened the three hours’ dance on the green, the great 
feature of the gathering. It began with a country-dance, at 
which we males could only gaze and admire. As before, the 
squire’s wife and the senior member led off, and went down the 
thirty or forty couples. What wonderful women are these 
Welsh! I was fascinated by the next senior, a dear old soul, 
who had only missed this dance twice in more than sixty years, 
and was in such a hurry to get under way, that she started 
before the leading couple had got properly ahead, rather 
thereby confusing the subsequent saltations. When the music 
at last stopped, she sat herself on a bench, a picture of joyous 
old age, and declared that if she had been a rich woman, 
she should have spent all her substance in keeping a 
band. After the country-dance came polkas, in which I 
noted that for some time the men, by way of reprisals, I 
suppose, danced together; but this did not last long, and 
presently the couples were sorted in the usual manner, and 
when the station-bell warned me to speed down the hill, I left 
them all as busy on the green as the elves (perhaps) may be in 
the moonlight, or Pan’s troop in the days before his lamented 
decease. On my way home I mused on the cheering evidence 
the day had afforded of the healthy progress of the great 
task which has been laid on this generation, and which it 
seems to be taking hold of so strenuously and hopefully. I 
donot know that I ever saw so entirely satisfactory a blending 
of all classes in common enjoyment, which to some extent I 
attribute to the custom of the procession, and the sorting 
of honorary and regular members above noticed. During 
the whole afternoon I never heard a word which might 
not have been spoken in a drawing-room, and in spite 
of the rigorous exclusion of tobacco, there was no lack 
of young men. I question whether it would be possible 
to see the like in any exclusive gathering, either of the classes 
or the masses. The club is as prosperous financially, I 
am glad to hear, as it is socially, having a reserve fund of 
some £600, while the subscriptions are very moderate. No 
doubt the political and industrial atmosphere is dark with 
heavy clouds both at home and abroad; but I do begin to 
think that this white lining of a truer and fuller blending of 
our people than has ever been known before in England, or 
anywhere else, is going to do more than compensate for what- 
ever troubles may be in store for us from wars or other con- 
vulsions, and that we shall be in time to meet them as a united 
people. 
“So let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 


When man to man the world o’er 
May brothers be for a’ that.” 


Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. PARNELL’S NEW DEPARTURE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In the excitement caused by the recent trial of O’Donnell 
against the Times, the public is likely to overlook the new 
departure announced by Mr. Parnell in his correspondence 
with Mr. Rhodes just published. Yet even Mr. Gladstone’s 
volte-face was hardly more startling. The Irish leader of the 
“ Nationalists” has suddenly come out in the entirely novel 
character of an Imperialist! He took off his historic coat 











several years ago to “sever the last link,” &c., and he seems 
now to have agreed to discard his waistcoat to forge a vagt 
number of fresh “links.” We are indebted to Mr. Davitt foy 
the knowledge that by far the greater portion of the Irish. 
American contributions to the Land and National Leagneg 
came through Mr. Patrick Ford and his journal, the Irish, 
World, which strenuously advocates the “last link” policy, 
and even the use of dynamite to achieve it. Mr. Ford, Mr 
Finerty of Chicago, and the rest of Mr. Parnell’s Irish. 
American allies desire Separation for Ireland, or something 
as near it as can be wrung from Great Britain. Mp, 
Rhodes, on the contrary, desires what he thinks would be a 
closer and more durable tie, not only between Ireland ang 
Great Britain, but between Ireland and the whole Empire, 
Accordingly, Mr. Parnell appears to be accepting large funds 
from Mr. Rhodes to support one policy, and still larger funds 
from Mr. Ford to further a distinctly opposite policy. It wil] 
be very interesting to learn what view the Irish-American 
journals will take of this new departure of the Home-rule 
leader. Probably, if the truth were known, it is the first. 
fruits of Archbishop Walsh’s long visit to the Vatican. Pope 
Leo is too able and far-seeing a statesman not to regard 
without alarm the loss of eighty and odd Catholic votes in 
the Parliament which is the virtual ruler of nearly three 
hundred millions of the human race. As the Queen is the 
head of a great temporal Empire scattered over the world, so 
the Pope is the head of a great spiritual Empire of the same 
character; and it is extremely likely that his Holiness has 
put his foot down upon the petty provincialism of his Irish 
Bishops. Besides, Mr. Parnell is credited by his enemies 
with an icy, tenacious hatred of England. He cannot, I 
think, fairly complain of this. No Englishman, no Scotch. 
man, no other Irishman of his social rank, would have played 
the part in degrading and weakening the House of Commons 
which he has done. I have read somewhere that his maternal 
grandfather, Admiral Stewart, of the United States, was once 
defeated in a naval battle with a British ship when he expected 
an easy victory, that he felt the defeat as a bitter humiliation, 
and that his grandson drank in hatred of England with his 
mother’s milk. If Myr. Parnell really cherishes any bitter 
feeling of this kind, the Federation of the Empire is just the 
thing to gratify it. England would thereby have to surrender 
her position as the leader and guide of the Empire and sink 
into the position of one in a great congeries of States dis- 
tributed over the world and held together by a very precarious 
tie. In fifty years time she would be swallowed up by her 
children, and in a century the seat of Empire would probably 


departure of an Irish Parliament together with Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster, Mr. Gladstone has already stated 
that it “passes the wit of man” to devise a working scheme on 
that basis, and Lord Rosebery has been taking the public 
recently into his confidence to the same effect. To give 
Ireland autonomy in addition to her present representation in 
Parliament would be to put not only Great Britain but the 
Empire under the feet of by far the most ignorant and un- 
trained electorate within its world-wide limits.—I am, Sir, &e., 
AN IrisH LIBERAL. 





THE ST. PAUL’S REREDOS AND THE CHURCH 
ASSOCIATION. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Si1r,—For cool assertion, combined with dense stupidity, 
commend me to a bigoted society. I have just read in the 
City Press a long, earnest appeal of the Church Association 
for £10,000 to enable them to mutilate the St. Paul’s reredos, 
and thus “vindicate the Protestant character of the Church 
of England”! The German Lutheran Church, the Church of 
which so many relatives of our Royal Family are members, 
must feel highly complimented by this Association. It 
virtually declares that no Church can be Protestant which uses 
the crucifix, vestments, and lighted candles in her service, and 
they must know that the German Lutheran Church uses all 
three, and yet is eminently Protestant. They then pay a high 
compliment to the common-sense of the British public by 
declaring that they are liable to pay Divine worship to these 
pieces of alabaster and marble. It is a pity, while they are 
about it, not to ask for a few more thousands, and demand 
| the destruction of our public statues and memorials. It would 





: be easy to get any number of affidavits declaring that people 


be at Melbourne or Calcutta. As regards the new Home-rule , 
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have been seen in all sorts of adoring attitudes round the 
Nelson Monument, the Guards’ Memorial, round the statues 
of Peel and Pitt, Napier and Wellington, &c. And then, just 
think what a field is open to them in our cemeteries! I myself 
have seen hosts of worshippers round the tombs of Ducrow 
and Soyer, and the marvellous effigies of many celebrities. 
Then why stop at these? why not include effigies in stained 
glass, beginning with the splendid window in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the Virgin and Child, &c.? 

But to be serious, does it want much common-sense or 
knowledge of the English character to feel quite sure that 
when people have been found to give the £10,000, and a Judge 
has been found to order the Crucifixion and Virgin and child 
to be removed, that within an incredibly short space of time 
hundreds of similar groups will be erected all over the land? 
And, after all, they only touch the mere shell, the “outward 
sign;” the “ thing signified” is beyond their destructive 
energies, with any amount of fands.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FEeLix Farr-Puay. 





SELF-HELP ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
[To THE EpirorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

§1r,—My knowledge, all told, does not amount to much ; but 
the best part of what it is has been learnt in discussion, or 
gained in reading criticisms ; and when IJ read the one you were 
good enough to bestow on my book last week, my only regret 
was that I could not read it before the book appeared. The 
title I had chosen for the book was “ Social Ideas One Hundred 
Years Ago;” but my publisher thought that “ Social” would 
be taken to mean Socialism, and as the book was not of that 
nature, I acquiesced in his title, not thinking of the objection 
a discerning reviewer might take to it. 

In other respects I am not so much amenable to objection 
as your reviewer seems to think. The conception of co-opera- 
tion happily in the mind of the world now, and by which he 
judges my book, is not yet half a century old. From 1794 to 
1844 co-operation, as defined by me in the quotation cited in 
the critique, did not exist. Nevertheless, the co-operation of 
the Mongewell Store, established by the Bishop of Durham in 
1794, was more co-operative than the Civil Service Co-opera- 
tive Stores which flourish in the Haymarket and elsewhere 
now, since it took no interest for capital, and gave the whole 
profit made to the consumer. 

The essence of co-operation is that the profits of an under- 
taking shall be equitably distributed between all those who 
create it. In the stores described in “Self-Help” all the 
profits were given to the purchaser, and in the workshop to 
the workmen. Your reviewer is right in saying this is not 
self-help, since these advantages were given by others and 
neither created nor controlled by those who received them— 
as is done in modern co-operation. But in the various experi- 
ments recorded, the right of the poor not only to subsistence, 
but to comfort, was admitted. They were taught to expect 
pure food of good quality and just measure, to dispense with 
unneccessary middlemen, to pay ready money, to avoid 
indebtedness; capital limited itself to one payment of 5 per 
cent., and in some workshops, as I have said, all the profit was 
given to the workers. 

These and other features that might be enumerated are all 
features of modern co-operation. As your critique explains, in 
the distribution of profits in the workshop we have not yet 
accomplished much. Though in these earlier experiments the 
people were not originators, they were taught lessons of self- 
respect and self-help, afforded many inducements to act for 
their own interests, and the seeds of self-help were sown 
among them, out of which the more perfect form of co-opera- 
tion has grown. Owen’s Co-operative Store, at New Lanark, 
went on the lines of the one at Mongewell. 

The story of my book was written first for co-operators con- 
versant with the earlier and later forms of it. When the book 
was sent out to the general public, I should have been more 
explicit both in explanation and definition. Reviewers are 
often light-givers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastern Lodge, Brighton. Grorce Jacos HoLyoake. 





A CURE FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—The terrible evil of insomnia has so many different 
sources, that the utmost we can hope from any single artifice 
is to afford relief from it under one special form. I venture 





to think I have hit upon a plan which thus remedies a very 
common (not an aggravated) kind of sleeplessness; and, with 
your permission, will endeavour to make your readers who 
may be fellow-sufferers sharers in my little discovery. 

It is now, I believe, generally accepted that our conscious, 
daylight, thinking processes are carried on in the sinister half 
of our brains,—i.e.,in the lobe which controls the action of 
the right arm and leg. Pondering on the use of the dexter 
half of the brain,—possibly in all unconscious cerebration, 
and in whatsoever may be genuine of the mysteries of 
planchette and spirit-rapping,—I came to the conclusion 
(shared, no doubt, by many other better qualified inquirers) that 
we dream with this lobe, and that the fantastic, un-moral, sprite- 
like character of dreams is, in some way, traceable to that fact. 
The practical inference then struck me: to bring back sleep 
when lost, we must quiet thé conscious, thinking, sinister side 
of our brains, and bring into activity only the dream side, the 
dexter lobe. To do this, the only plan I could devise was to 
compel myself to put aside every waking thought, even 
soothing and pleasant ones, and every effort of daylight 
memory, such as counting numbers or the repetition of easy- 
flowing verses, the latter having been my not wholly un- 
successful practice for many years. Instead of all this, I saw 
I must think of a dream, the more recent the better, and go 
over and over the scene it presented. Armed with this idea, 
the next time I found myself awakening at 2 or 3 o’clock in 
the morning, instead of merely trying to banish painful 
thoughts and repeating, as was my habit, that recommendable 
soporific, “ Paradise and the Peri,” I reverted at once to the 
dream from which I had awakened, and tried to go on with it. 
In a moment I was asleep! And from that time the experi- 
ment, often repeated, has scarcely ever failed. Not seldom 
the result is sudden as the fall of a curtain, and seems like a 
charm. A friend to whom I have confided my little discovery 
tells me that, without any preliminary theorising about the 
lobes of the brain, she had hit upon the same plan to produce 
sleep, and had found it wonderfully efficacious. 

I should be very glad to hear if other sufferers can obtain 
the precious boon in the same way. The evils of prolonged 
wakefulness and of the drug-taking to which its victims are 
too often driven are alike so terrible, that I make no apology 
for offering my humble contribution of one more harmless 
remedy to obviate them.—I am, Sir, Xc., FP. C. 





THE CALLING OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY’S 
FATHER. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—Mr. Japp is certainly entitled to speak with authority 
on all matters relating to the life of De Quincey; but I can- 
not help thinking that he has been led by the charm of the 
“ Autobiographic Sketches” to attribute to them a greater 
authority in matters of fact than they are entitled to. 
Without in any way suggesting that De Quincey wrote know- 
ingly what was untrue of his early life, it may well be that 
when, at sixty years of age, he described the events of his 
childhood, his recollections were in some degree mingled with 
the visions of his opium-eating days, and with a not perhaps 
unnatural tendency to exaggerate the social position of his 
father and family. 

At the time of his son’s birth and thenceforwards, Thomas 
Quincey was undoubtedly a wholesale linen merchant, having 
given up the retail trade shortly after the date of the adver- 
tisement of 1783. It may be, as Mr. Japp seems to suggest, 
that the passage quoted in the Spectator,in which De Quincey 
describes his father’s position, was intended only to refer to 
the period of which he was then writing—é.e., his own child- 
hood; but I do not think that any one reading the passage 
with its context would suppose this to be its meaning. 
Elsewhere he tells us that his father “began life with 
a fortune of £6,000, and marrying a lady of superior station 
to his own, he embarked in trade or commerce, not only 
because he was a man of active disposition, but that he 
might raise his income to a height commensurate with 
his wife’s antecedents.” (Espinasse, “Lancashire Worthies,” 
Second Series, p. 379). But the announcement of his 
marriage in a Manchester newspaper, where he is described 
as “linen merchant of this town,” clearly shows that this 
statement is incorrect, and that Thomas Quincey was engaged 
in trade before his marriage. De Quincey may have forgotten 
that his father had been a retail draper, but he could hardly 
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have been unacquainted with the fact; for, as Mr. Japp will 
remember, his attention was pointedly called to it in 1824 by 
Dr. Maginn, who, in a series of articles in the John Bull 
Magazine on “ The Humbugs of the Age,” attacked him with 
his usual savage humour :—“ He is a humbug even to his name ; 
he has no right whatever to the Norman ‘De.’ His father was 
an honest shopkeeper who lived and died Quincey.” This 
attack, as the late James Crossley wrote (‘‘ Manchester School 
Register,” Vol. IT., p. 227) “appears to have galled De Quincey 
much more than it needed to have done.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your REVIEWER. 





INTELLIGENT SUSPICION IN A DOG. 
[To THe Epitor or Tas “ Spectator.’ ] 
S1r,—I do not think that it was superior intelligence in the 
Alpine dog over other intelligent dogs which induced him to 
wait to eat the biscuit till he had seen the giver eat some of 
it. We have a very sagacious little Highland terrier, and he 
in the same manner often refuses a new kind of biscuit or cake 
until he has seen me bite off a small piece and eat it, and then 
he will do the same. I have also found our boarhound dis- 
trusting food occasionally, and declining to take it from his 
bowl until I have given him some with my hand. Then he 
seems to feel that it is all right, and comes down from his 
bench and eats it. This perhaps is not exactly the same, but 
it is still a phase of a dog’s distrust of unaccustomed food, and 
his reasoning power respecting it. This wonderful reasoning 
power any one accustomed to dogs soon discovers.—I am, Sir, 


&e., J. B. G. 








POETRY. 


SONNETS IN MY LIBRARY.—II1. 
THE HEREAFTER. 


[The writer’s parpose cannot be fairly judeed withont taking into account 
the whole collection of these sonnets on ‘‘ The Hereafter.” } 


I.—THE DEISTS ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT.* 
“ FINITE offence, infinite punishment !— 
“No other finite works out infinite. 
“ And what is sin? Full often to the light 
Of life’s main sea merely a shadow lent 
From a thin cloud—a momentary bent 
“ Of wills not adamant in their own despite 
“ Hastily touch’d ;—on shields of argent white, 
“ A blur avenged by deep self-discontent. 
“ Cruel the creeds that disproportionate 
“To transitory sin eternal fire, 
“Condemned by love’s great logic, that forgives, 
“ By all the helplessness of human lives, 
“ By all the Fatherhood our hearts desire, 
“ By all Christ’s sweet anathemas of hate.” 





‘ 


II.—ETERNAL SIN.t 
A sin that passes !—Lo, one sad and high, 

Bearing a taper stately like a Queen, 

Talks in her sleep—“ Will these hands ne’er be clean ?” 
“What’s done cannot be undone ”—she walks by 
As she must walk thro’ her eternity, 

Bearing within her that which she hath been. 

“The sin that I have sinn’d is but one scene, 
Life is a manifold drama,” so men cry-— 

Alas! the shadow follows thee too well. 
The interlude outgrows its single part, 
And every other voice is stricken dumb. 
That which thou carriest to the silent dell 
Is the eternal sin thou hast become, 
The everlasting tragedy thou art! 


III.—FREEWILL. 
If God be love, will He not cause His sun 
Of happiness one day its beams to thrust 
Alike upon the just and the unjust, 
His silver rain to fall on every one ? 
Not highest to the Highest bliss alone,{ 
Nor dearest love that loves because it must, 
Nor trust much trusted if constrain’d to trust. 
What, when the battle of our lives is done, 





* Chubb, Toland, Tindall of All Soul’s, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

+ Dr. Pusey’s “What is of Faith,” &.? Bishop Martensen’s ‘ Christian 
Dogmatics.”” ‘‘ Guilty of an eternal sin” is the true reading of Mark iii., 29. 

t Butler’s “ Analogy.” 





ie 
Hath God reserved for his peculiar prize ? 
The willing, undivided human soul— 
Were hearts unwilling forced to will God’s will, 
For them unfreely freed mere lucid skies 
Their home would be, love’s self a harsh control, 
And half the Heav’ns’ long music lose its thrill. 


IV.—CONJECTURAL HOPE.—THE UNIVERSALISTS. 

Yet after all we cry—Shall God devise 
No way to bring His banish’d ones again P 
Shall there not some aspersion of sweet rain 

Fall on those faded faces, those hard eyes? 

Shall not a sudden tenderness surprise 
Their hearts with its relief, as babies drain 
With their soft lips away the mother’s pain, 

As in a great grief sometimes madness dies ? 

I hear no certain news of their estate— 
Ofttimes is utter silence ; then comes much 
Obscurely prophesying some wondrous touch 

Of love’s soft hand and of her silver key. 

But ever in the distance a “ Too late!” 

Dies as among dark hills a moaning sea. 


V.—THE HOPE OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
Methought a dear one came from death’s retreat : 
The pale presentment of his face was thin, 
Ruin sat greyly there, a shadow of sin. 
Fire needed none, nor any such red beat 
Of rain as soak’d Canute’s snow winding-sheet— 
Only the recollection that can win 
No pause, the footsteps that cannot pass in, 
The restless recollection, the tired feet. 
“Thou art not happy ?” and he answered, “ No!” 
“Come to me!” Jesus saith; I made reply, 
“Hast thou not part in that, though so forlorn *” 
“Yes! but the time is long, and my feet slow.” 
He spake, and with a faint immortal sigh, 
Left me,—yet hope grew thro’ the grey of morn. 
Witi1am DERRY AND RAPHOE. 








BOOKS. 
—_—@—— 
MR. WEMYSS REID’S LIFE OF MR. FORSTER.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

THE political portion of this admirable biography,—we might 
even call it a perfect model for all the biographies of states 
men if only the volumes had been made a little less ponderous 
in the physical sense, by being divided into three instead of 
two,—is at least as good as its personal portion. Mr. Wemyss 
Reid tells the story of all Mr. Forster’s political struggles 
with an animation and a terseness that give it the interest of 
a political drama, and yet he never omits any detail that is 
essential to the understanding of the issue. We think there 
were instances in which Mr. Forster’s sagacity was a little at 
fault. We shall speak of two such instances presently ; but, on 
the whole, we shall be surprised if the verdict of all the sounder 
politicians, whether Tory or Liberal, who read this Life, will 
not be, that a wiser and more sagacious politician has not lived 
in our day, nor one who, considering the magnitude of his 
tasks, and the extraordinary success which attended him in at 
least two of his great political endeavours,—the education of 
the people, and the restoration of a more cordial feeling between 
this country and the United States,—has aimed so high and 
failed so seldom. 

It would be a mistake in such a review as this to go back 
into the angry quarrels in which his education policy involved 
Mr. Forster. It was inevitable that, proceeding as he did, 
on what we believe was the only right policy,—that of 
sedulously guarding all the educational agencies in existence 
at the time when he was asked to develop and complete 
them,—he should bring upon himself a great deal of sharp 
and angry criticism. In 1870 the Church of England 
was at the head of by far the most powerful educational 
organisation of the day; and it was natural enough that 
the Dissenters should be mortified when they recognised 
that the acceptance and development of that organisation 
would, to a certain extent, perpetuate the influence of the 
Church in our elementary schools, though Mr. Forster’s policy 








* Life of the Right Honourable William Edward Forster, By T. Wemyss Reid. 
2 vols, London; Chapman and Hall, 1888, 
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did, we believe, as much as it was possible to do towards 
depriving that influence of a sectarian character, and admitting 
side by side with it rivals of no ordinary capability, while 
in their case, too, all sectarian tendencies were placed under 
control. Unless Mr. Forster had permitted bimself actually to 
discourage powerful educational agencies already in existence, 
we do not see that he could have avoided the attacks by which 
he was so long pursued. And this he would have thought 
wrong, and, in our opinion, he would have been wrong to at- 
tempt it. To aim at supplanting the educational agencies 
already in existence would have struck a blow at the best 
kind of earnestness,—a blow which would, we believe, have 
been fatal to his aims, and would certainly have involved 
the indefinite delay of national education. But, short of 
positively discouraging all denominational zeal in the cause 
of education, he could not have avoided doing what he 
did; and though it is possible that a Minister with a more 
ingratiating manner might have excited less personal an- 
tagonism than Mr. Forster, we do not believe that any 
policy more agreeable, in its results, to the various rivals 
of the Established Church could have been conceived on 
the general lines of his principle. It seems to us that he 
took up right ground from the first, that he held to it, 
without any aggressiveness, and that he thus made for him- 
self a name in the history of England by his achievement 
which ought always to be held, and will always be held, in 
grateful remembrance. No one who reads My. Wemyss 
Reid’s animated account of that great political work will 
ever venture to say in the future what so many have said 
in the past, that the moment you write the word “ education,” 
you warn all sensible readers from turning the page. It would 
have been impossible to tell a somewhat complicated story 
with more vivacity. And the same may be truly said of Mr- 
Forster’s share in the great ‘Alabama’ Arbitration policy. No 
part of Mr. Reid’s story has a greater interest than his account 
of that curious and difficult episode in the achievements of 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration. Mr. Forster’s tenacity 
on this point was the more creditable to him, because there 
was in him undoubtedly that jealousy for England’s imperial 
position which made it very difficult to exert the large 
patience which he displayed in relation to the conduct of the 
Government of the United States in its least reasonable 
mood. No statesmen not gifted with a very liberal share 
of that Yorkshire “reticence” attributed to Mr. Forster by 
one of his friends at Bradford—Mr. L. Tylor (Vol. IL., p. 47) 
—could have succeeded as the statesmen who acted with Mr. 
Forster did in preventing a rupture with the United States 
during these negotiations. We will not say that Lord Granville 
and Mr. Gladstone might not have saved the treaty without 
Mr. Forster’s help; but we do say that Mr. Reid shows Mr. 
Forster’s help to have been of the greatest possible efficiency 
in saving it, and that the situation seems to have been so 
critical that, but for that help, one of the most beneficent of 
the deeds of that great Administration might very probably 
have not been achieved. 


As to Mr. Forster’s greatest effort, the Irish Secretaryship, 
which ended in a somewhat tragic failure,—partly, perhaps, 
because his chief and his colleagues formed a different idea 
from his own of the true policy towards Ireland at a very 
critical moment,—we can see only one great blot in Mr. 
Forster’s policy; but, unfortunately, that blot was made at 
the turning point of his administration,—we refer to the 
means he chose to suppress disorder in Ireland in the open- 
ing of 1881. It was not his fault, but that of his colleagues, 
that Parliament was not summoned in the closing part of 
1880, as he had earnestly urged upon the Cabinet that it 
should be, and as it certainly ought to have been. But 
though this was the fault of his colleagues, it was his own 
mistake in policy, or the mistake of his advisers, which comes 
to the same thing, that the means he selected to put 
down disorder was the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and that only because it had succeeded under very different 
circumstances in a previous year, when the point at issue was 
not the same. Mr. Forster was, indeed, deceived by the boast 
of the police that they knew who “the village ruffians ” were 
who set the Moonlighting in motion, and that they could at 
any time lay their hands upon them, which was an Irish boast. 
And, further, he misreckoned greatly the effect of shutting 
up the few village ruffians he could lay his hands upon without 
any really penal treatment,—which was all that, in the case of 





unconvicted suspects, he could justly do. As it turned out, 

they rather liked the comfortable prison life, and the prospect 

of being shut up inspired no fear at all. If, instead of shutting 

up a crowd of suspects, Mr. Forster had anticipated in 1881 

the provisions of the Crimes Act of 1882, we think that his 
administration might have been a great success. But as he 
was utterly mistaken in supposing, as he did, that the “ village 
ruffians ” were really known to the police, and could really be 
secured at pleasure, and also in imagining that, even if it had 
been so, an easy imprisonment, without any of the unpleasant 
incidents of penal servitude, would have any deterrent effect, 
he lost credit both with the country and his colleagues just 
at the time when it was absolutely essential to his success 
that he should have gained credit. This error brought his 
administration into disrepute both in Ireland and England, 
and gave his enemies the advantage they had been looking for, 
—namely, the power of saying that he did not understand 
Ireland or the kind of difficulties to which Mr. Parnell’s agita- 
tion had exposed the Irish Land policy of the Government. In 
all other respects, Mr. Wemyss Reid’s story of Mr. Forster's 
Irish administration fills us with admiration for the self-control, 
the pluck, and the indomitable magnanimity of the man who 
was so cruelly and incessantly attacked by all sorts of foes, 
some of them within his own camp. It is clear that in his last 
contest with his brother Ministers he was in the right. Even 
if Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick Cavendish had escaped 
assassination as Mr. Forster himself escaped it, nothing can 
be clearer than that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration ought 
never to have released the prisoners in Kilmainham till they 
had at least passed a new Crimes Act, such as was even then 
under discussion. And nothing, too, can be clearer than 
that Mr. Forster was right in maintaining that if, contrary 
to his advice, the Government were bent on releasing Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues at once, and without conditions, 
and without having fairly passed a new Crimes Act, then this 
entente cordiale ought not to have been accompanied by new 
threats. ‘“ However much we may try to hide the facts, release 
is a new departure, and if so, let it be made with the probability 
of success. It is, in fact, a concession to Parnell. Do not, 
therefore, accompany it with an attack upon the party he 
leads and represents. If there be faith in him, let it be shown, 
and give him credit for so assisting us to govern the country 
as to make the repressive measures we contemplate no longer 
necessary.” That was what Mr. Forster said; and it seems 
to us as shrewd as his refusal to have anything to do with the 
policy of confidence in Mr. Parnell. 


Mr. Reid records the fact that one of the editors of the 
Spectator criticised somewhat sharply Mr. Forster’s speech at 
Bradford on Eastern affairs after his visit to the East in 1876. 
But we still hold that though Mr. Forster may have been quite 
right in saying that autonomy could not be secured for Bul- 
garia without war, he was not right in supposing that the 
Turkish Constitution he proposed could by any possibility 
have effected the purpose he had in view. If the writer in 
question used the word “trimmer” in private, he was very 
wrong,—nothing in Mr. Forster's political compromises ever 
suggested the personal motive which that word suggests,— 
but that word certainly was not used in public, if at all; 
and we maintain that the criticism passed in this journal 
on this particular speech of Mr. Forster's was a sound 
criticism and one justified by the event. Doubtless Mr. 
Forster saw the necessity for compromise in practical affairs, 
and his compromises did not usuually involve the surrender 
of principle ; but in the particular case to which Mr. Reid 
refers, he not only advocated a step which could hardly 
have done any good, even if it had been adopted, but 
the compromise he proposed actually fell short of what 
he had previously declared that it would be necessary to 
demand from Turkey. He had said a very short time 
before in a letter: “I would ask for absolute autonomy, 
and ask strongly, proving to the Turk that he had brought 
the demand upon himself ; but I would hear his counter 
proposals.” (Vol. IL, p. 141.) Yet when he came to speak 
in public of what he would demand, he did not ask for 
absolute autonomy, and still less did he ask strongly. He 
proposed no more than that the Sultan should be com- 
pelled to give a constitution to the Christian provinces of the 
Balkan Peninsula similar to that enjoyed by Crete, which 
would have left these provinces at the mercy of Turkish troops 
anda Turkish administration who would have broken through 
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the constitution just as soon as the European Powers appeared 
to be at odds with each other. 

Mr. Forster’s great desire to see this country federated with 
her Colonies, in any sense except that of a cordial alliance for 
the purposes of Colonial defence, always seemed to us a dubious, 
though a noble feature in his statesmanship. The influence 
he exerted in strengthening the voluntary tie between 
this country and her Colonies was wholly healthy; but 
the aspirations which he seemed to cherish that some 
day we might form with them a very much closer tie, 
which would make us one with them in something like a 
national sense, in something like the sense in which the 
United Kingdom is (or ought to be) one and indivisible, appears 
tous adream. Indeed, did he not himself confess it to be a 
‘dream when he told the Americans that so soon as Canada 
chose to cut the tie between herself and us, we should offer 
no opposition, though he hoped that that day might be very 
distant? Certainly Mr. Forster was not one who would have 
been willing to let any part of the United Kingdom cut her- 
self loose from us in that way at its own discretion ; and this 
‘shows the wide, and, indeed, vast distance between that cordial 
alliance (for certain limited purposes) with our Colonies, which 
we ought to do allin our power to promote, and that coherent 
national unity which must bind together all the parts of the 
United Kingdom, if this country is to maintain its greatness. 

But though we may pick holes in Mr. Forster’s statesman- 
ship here and there, may regard his Irish policy as deficient in 
real knowledge of Ireland, his policy for the Christian provinces 
of Turkey as inadequate, and his hopes of a genuine Colonial 
Federation with this country as a little vague and ambitious, 
we shall certainly not find another English statesman in this 
country who, having held any position below that of Prime 
Minister, has done a quarter as much as he did, or impressed 
himself so powerfully on the destiny of this country. We doubt 
whether any other man could have carried the Education Act, 
and we doubt whether any other statesman, except Mr. Bright, 
had as great an influence in preventing this country from 
inflicting on the great American Republic, during their great 
Civil War, injuries which, had they been actually inflicted, 
it would not even now have forgiven or forgotten, or whether 
any other statesman, except Mr. Gladstone, could have done 
as much as Mr. Forster did to effect the happy reconciliation 
the fruits of which we still enjoy. His was a great career— 
great in labour, great in courage, noble in aim, and singularly 
happy in its achievements. 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON.* 

Tr is difficult to review in connection this characteristic work 
by the author of Le Récit @une Seur, and the volume which 
is so very “free” a rendering of it. We do not desire to 
dwell on the faults of the English version, though it is im- 
possible not to be struck by such grave misconceptions of 
Mrs. Craven’s meaning as those which occur in pp. 51 and 52. 
Some errors of the press should not have been allowed to pass, 
though, on the whole, the book is creditable to the religious 
ladies of the community, founded by Lady Georgiana, who 
undertook to print it. As a translation the work is unsatis- 
factory ; as the unfettered adaptation it professes to be it 
suffers from comparison at every page with the graceful and 
harmonious portrait presented to us by one whose genius is 
chiefly shown in portraiture. 

It might have been better had Father Coleridge not attempted 
translation. His literary skill is beyond question, and had he 
chosen his own line he probably would not have followed Mrs. 
Craven into her special domain of social reminiscences and of 
exquisite sentiment. He might not then have confounded the 
“Blues” with the Grenadier Guards, as a friendly critic has 
remarked; nor would he have lingered so long in what he 
calls the “high society” of Lady Georgiana’s youth, or men- 
tioned the Almack’s balls as “ Almackses.” No doubt Father 
Coleridge has a serious advantage over any French writer in 
being able to use the English letters of Lady Georgiana as 
they were written, though her habitual use of French, both in 
thought and in pen-work, lessens this advantage. On the 
whole, he has been undoubtedly hampered by following 
Mrs. Craven’s arrangement of materials, her emphasis of 
certain features, and the general colour of her delightful 
portrait. We prefer, therefore, to take the French text, 





* (1.) Lady Georgiana Fullerton: sa Vie et ses Euvres. Par Madame A. Craven. 


Paris: Perrin et Cie——(2.) Life of Lady G. Fullerton. From the French of | ° : . * 
r | at Home,”—which we may remind Father Coleridge is not 


Mrs, A, Craven. By H, J. Coleridge, 8,J, London: Bentley and Son. 
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which is already’ in a second edition, as the truer pre. 
sentment of Lady G. Fullerton’s character and work, It 
might, indeed, be said, that but for the artistic value of th 
portrait, her life scarcely earned by its general interest ay 
elaborate notice. The peculiar quality of her goodness, which 
Father Coleridge seems half afraid to publish, as he consigns 
to an appendix some notes of it which Mrs. Craven has “ wait 
large,” gives its special value to the memoir. Lady Georgian, 
Fullerton’s was a name that was in many mouths some forty. 
three years ago, when Ellen Middleton, her first work, if ye 
except some verses published in Bentley’s Miscellany, was given 
to the world. That she was Lord Granville the Ambassador’, 
daughter, Lord Granville the Minister’s sister, and of the 
innermost circle of fashion, no doubt had something to do 
with the success of her very powerful novel; for fashion ang 
Ministers then had a power now forgotten. That Charles 
Greville and Lord Brougham had seen it in manuscript, and 
were its enthusiastic sponsors, secured for it immediate notice 
in the press. It is said that Mr. Gladstone sat up half a night 
to finish it, and devoted the other half to reviewing it in the 
English Review. With his opinion of Robert Elsmere fresh in 
our recollection, it is not uninteresting to quote his enthnu. 
siastic words of praise :— 

“That of all the religious works which we have ever seen, it 
[Ellen Middleton] has, with the most pointed religious aim, the 
least of direct religious teaching, it has the least effort and the 
greatest force; it is the least didactic and the most instructive, 
She [Lady-G. Fullerton] has assailed that which constitutes, as 
we are persuaded, the master delusion of our own time and 
country, and in the way of parable and by awful example, has 
shown us how they that would avoid the deterioration of the 
moral life within them, must strangle their infant sins by the 
painful acts and accessories of repentance, and how, if we fall 
short of this by dallying with them, we nurse them into giants 
for our own misery and destruction.” 

Concluding another passage of lofty encomium, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote :— 

“Tt is unnecessary, perhaps, to add the meaner praise of fidelity 
in the picture of social life, and its varied, we might rather say 
variegated, movements. And yet this too was obviously requisite 
in order to produce the general effect. But it is a rare pleasure 
to find the mastery of all human gifts of authorship so happily 
combined with a clear and full apprehension of that undying faith 
in its Catholic integrity by which the human race must ultimately 
stand or fall.” 

It perhaps needs testimony such as this from one yet 
carrying weight as a critic to persuade our generation of the 
extraordinary enthusiasm created by Ellen Middleton, and still 
more by Lady G. Fullerton’s next novel, Grantley Manor. Both 
works gave eloquent expression to the religious mood of those 
years of the Oxford movement when some of its strongest men 
left the Anglican for the Roman Church, and England was 
aghast as if a constellation had fallen from the heavens. Lady 
G. Fullerton gave utterance, with the earnest passion of her 
genius, to the longings of many for a life wider and saintlier 
in its sympathies than what was called the religious world of 
that day could suggest. 

The very intensity of her style makes it seem to us occa- 
sionally inflated ; the changed conditions of life in the class of 
whom she wrote give to her social sketches an air of pretension 
in our democratised eyes; but her novels remain monuments 
of that crisis of feeling and appeal to religious conscience 
which shook Anglicanism to its foundations in 1844-1851, a 
crisis which found her with a singularly sensitive conscience, 
craving for authority, and, since she had been old enough to 
repeat the General Confession of the English Liturgy, craving 
for absolution. Notwithstanding their vogue—far greater, for 
instance, than the vogue of Robert Elsmere—the genesis of 
Lady Georgiana’s literary works hardly deserved a memoir, 
except as it throws light on her very marked and interesting 
personality, and illustrates a phase of the profoundly emotional 
English temper in religious matters. Her equal skill in 
French as in English composition is remarkable; but it would 
have been better not to have given specimens of her French 
verse as Father Coleridge has done. The autobiographical 
notes of her childhood prepare us for her earnest, self-con- 
tained, and proud maturity. Her training from the first was 
austere and repressive; she declares that “she never re- 
members a correction which did her any good, or an occa- 
sion on which she submitted without resistance.” Church- 
going was a weariness, and her love of reading was confined 
within the limits of “Miss Edgeworth’s works, Evenings 
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palin 
by that delightful writer, the author of Sandford and 
Merton,—“ and some French story-books.” At ten years 
old Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme opened a new 
world to her. At fourteen the very Protestant story of 
Father Clement taught her to admire the Catholic practices it 
decried. Never allowed a fire in her room, she suffered greatly 
from cold, but “was ashamed to complain.” The school-room 
food was of “a very austere description,” and the young 

ple had not very much of it: at breakfast, milk-and-water 
and dry bread; the same for supper. “As to sugar-plums, 
Inever tasted any, except, alas! sometimes by stealth, or a 
small bit of sugar-candy my father gave us sometimes.” Even 
when a young lady of the world, and under the kindly roof of 
her uncle, the Duke of Devonshire, Lady Georgiana writes :— 
“My mother made us breakfast in our own rooms, in order not 
to begin the day at once in society. We were expected to study 
in the morning, and did not appear until luncheon, and our 
breakfast still consisted of tea and rolls without butter.” We 
will not linger on letters in which she tells of her marriage, 
her travels, and in which, indeed, there is but little sign of the 
transformation which her religious faith was undergoing, or of 
those passionate aspirations which found utterance in Ellen 
Middleton. It is quite possible that her strong and reserved 
nature would never have revealed itself if she had not wanted 
more pocket-money for charitable purposes. The day she 
heard from Bentley that poetry was less paying than prose, 
she began her great novel. It seems to have more or less 
revealed herself to herself; and within two years from its 
publication she was received into the Roman Church. Of her, 
when he heard that Mrs. Craven had consented to write this 
Life, Cardinal Newman says :— 

“Since I have been a Catholic I have looked upon her with 
reverence and admiration for her saintly life. A character and 
mental history such as hers make her a fit representative of those 
ladies of rank and position in society who, during the last half- 
century, have thought it little to become Catholics by halves, and 
who have devoted their lives and all they were to their Lord’s 
service. May I, without taking a liberty, express my feeling that 
the meer oe of a life so full of interest seems naturally to belong 
to you?” 

We hear so much of new ways to be and do good without the 
trammels of revealed dogma, that it is opportune to see what 
is the well-trodden path of one who indeed was altogether 
Christian,—the sweetness that rewarded the severe discipline 
of her life, and the excellence of her well-ordered, incessant, 
and universal charity. Directing her vehemence of love to 
the highest levels, mastering her masterful independence, till 
humility and love were habitual to her, the kindest of friends 
and kinswomen, Lady Georgiana’s figure in Mrs. Craven’s por- 
trait is one of the noblest that we know. Such records of life are 
never superfluous. There are but too many of another sort that, 
whether in biography or fiction, depress us by their tales of dis- 
tracted faith, failure of hopes and efforts, wild endeavours to 
redeem humanity by new methods and eccentricities of private 
life. The incidents of Lady Georgiana’s career are not of 
special interest. She lost her only and well-loved son; the 
track of her life was by wearily beaten ways, and she had 
seldom an opportunity of pleasing her taste, whether by travel 
or by residence in London. Some who knew her well felt dis- 
appointment that such a vigorous personality as hers fell into 
what seemed a narrow groove. Their regrets might almost 
appear well-founded, were it not for the further outlook, the 
sense of fulfilment, which is suggested so skilfully by Mrs. 
Craven, probably her closest friend at the beautiful sunset of 
her life. Every touch is valuable which shows the spirit and in- 
tention of her daily actions, and we commend the courage which 
revealed the secret springs of what might otherwise appear 
arid in her rule. Lady Georgiana was a notable figure of 
“society,” though in her later years not “in” it. Her black 
dress, simpler than a servant’s, her firm face and serious 
smile, her cordial, if rare laugh, were well known in May- 
fair, better still in the slums of Westminster and White- 
chapel. Loved everywhere, at Walmer Castle as at Roe- 
hampton Convent, not literary power or social humour 
gained for her the influence she possessed, and which this 
volume will enhance. Not even her large and untiring 
goodness to the sick, the sorrowful, and the sinful, separates 
her from a crowd of others. It was the conduct of her inner 
self, the mastery acquired over her powers, so that they became 
God’s servants rather than her own, which gives its special value 
to this biography. Her fruitful, not egotistic, self-analysis, 


the training of her conscience, the austerities by which she 
prepared herself to win the “ prize of her high calling,” may 
be cavilled at; but her life was a splendid success, and her 
charitable foundations have remarkable vitality. No one who 
reads the last chapters of Mrs. Craven’s book can doubt that 
Lady G. Fullerton’s was that highest triumph of attained 
peace and joy in spite of extreme physical suffering; nor can 
we doubt but that the record of this achieved career will be a 
beacon-light for many a well-meaning but drifting soul, though 
few are gifted with her capacity for saintly life. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 
THE nature of this admirable selection may best be defined 
in the words of the Editor as the story of Southey’s life “ toldin 
his own words and linked together with a few editorial hooks- 
and-eyes ;” while its aim is “not to make a book, but to 
do honour to one of the best men this century has produced.” 
The great bulk of Southey’s correspondence thoroughly 
justifies some such process of condensation. Unlike Von 
Ranke, another prodigy of literary achievement, who con- 
demned letter-writing as a waste of time, Southey, though 
perhaps fonder, as he admits, of the society of books than of 
his fellow-men, loved to pass a portion of the many hours he 
spent alone in thus conversing with those he loved. His 
letters, he owns in more than one passage, occupied more of 
his time and less of his mind than he could wish; but, as Mr. 
Dennis justly says, in these letters the heart of the man is 
revealed in all its constancy and heroism and tenderness. In 
the whole republic of letters there never was a citizen 
better entitled to Simonides’ description of the good man as 
“ four-square without reproach.” No one did more to elevate 
the dignity of his profession. No inducement could make 
him sacrifice his independence or “the leisure and tranquillity 
of a studious and private life.” His unselfish love of literature 
showed itself in the fact that he was actuated in the choice of 
subjects solely by their interest. The magnum opus on which 
he hoped that his fame would ultimately rest, his History 
of Portugal, remained unpublished. Although for a great 
many years nothing afforded him such intense delight as the 
composition of poetry—as a young man he said he would 
sooner leave off eating than poetising—he restrained that 
impulse in accordance with the necessities of a situation which 
obliged him to feed many mouths, and all from an inkstand. 
Kehama was in great part composed before breakfast, as he 
would not “ allow any other part of the day to an employment 
less important than that of writing history, and far less profit- 
able than that of writing anything else, how humble or worth- 
less soever.” It was not until he had been writing for a quarter 
of a century that he was at last able to demand a sum for a 
poem, nor until he reached his sixtieth year did he have the 
satisfaction of being provided with a year’s expenses before- 
hand. In these days, when writers solemnly discuss the possi- 
bility of marriage on £700 a year, it is strange to read the 
letter in which Southey says, “If Coleridge and I can get 
£150 a year between us, we purpose marrying.” But though 
Southey went through severe privations, and knew the pinch 
of poverty—he often walked the streets at dinner-time for 
want of a meal when he had not eighteenpence for the ordi- 
nary, nor bread and cheese at his lodgings—the generosity of 
his friends kept destitution from his door. It is to the eternal 
credit of our fathers who dwell in the Row, as Southey 
describes the much-maligned race of publishers, that one of 
their number befriended Southey in the hour of his need. 
“Your house,” he writes to Cottle, “was my home when 
I had no other. The very money with which I bought 
my wedding-ring and paid my marriage fees was supplied 
by you. It was with your sister I left Edith during 
my six months’ absence, and for the six months after my 
return it was from you that I received, week by week, 
the little on which we lived, till I was enabled to live 
by other means.” Wynn, one of the two life-long friends he 
made at school, furnished him with a small annuity in the 
earlier years of his married life; and to his uncle Hill he was 
materially indebted for pecuniary assistance at the outset of 
his career. But Southey was no pensioner. He only took 
help when he could do so with a clear conscience. Again and 
again he refused to barter his independence for an assured 


income. The uncongenial nature of his employment as 





* Robert Southey : the Story of his Life, written in his Letlers, Edited by John 
Dennis. Boston: D, Lothrop Company. 
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Secretary to the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer soon 
induced him to resign this “foolish office with a good salary.” 
Later on his detestation of cities made him decline a post on 
the staff of the Times, with a salary of £2,000 a year. When 
Landor, the only man living, as he tells us, of whose praise he 
was ambitious, or whose censure would have humbled him, 
offered to print as many poems as he could write at his 
(Landor’s) expense, Southey declined this princely offer, 
though he admits that “it awakened in me old dreams and 
hopes which had been laid aside, and a stinging desire to go 
on, for the sake of showing him poem after poem, and saying, 
‘I need not accept your offer, but I have done this because 
you made it.’” Poor though he was, Southey was for ever taking 
voluntary burdens on his heavily weighted back. Not only in 
literature, but in everyday life he was given to works of 
supererogation. “His lavish generosity,” says Mr. Dennis, 
“was not due to impulse: it was a part of his life, and exhibited 
at every stage of it.” And how hard that life was may best be 
expressed in that noble passage where he says :— 

“If Gifford could see me by this fireside, where, like Nicodemus, 
one candle suffices me in a large room, he would see a man in a 
coat ‘still more threadbare than his own’ when he wrote his 
Imitation, working hard and getting little,—a bare maintenance, 
and hardly that ; writing poems and history for posterity with his 
whole heart and soul; one daily progressive in learning, not so 
learned as he is poor, not so poor as proud, not so proud as happy.” 

Southey’s cheerfulness was indeed amazing. He had “an 
innate hilarity of spirit which nothing but real affliction can 
overcome.” “What a blessing it is,” he says, in another 
passage, “to have a boy’s heart! It is as great a blessing in 
carrying one through this world as to have a child’s spirit will 
be in fitting us for the next.” At the age of thirty-eight he 
speaks of his spirits as “invincibly good.” ‘A healthy body. 
an active mind, and a cheerful heart are the three best boons 
Nature can bestow; and, God be praised, no man ever enjoyed 
them more perfectly.” He had a happy knack, moreover, of 
making the most of his enjoyments, and compares himself in 
this regard to the Spaniard “ who always put on his spectacles 
when he was about to eat cherries, that they might look the 
bigger and more tempting.” In another important particular, 
again, he was fortunate above most of his fellow mortals,— 
“ The devil never meddles with me in my unemployed moments ; 
my day-dreams are of a pleasanter nature.” Southey’s 
habitual lightheartedness, however, never bordered on levity. 
It was rather the serene temper of a man who had for the 
motto of his life,— 

“ Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.” 


“ Large draughts,” he writes to his friend Townshend, “ have 
been administered to me from both urns. No man has suffered 
keener sorrows, no man has been more profusely blest.” The 
loss of his children affected him deeply, but an unshaken 
confidence in an ultimate reunion largely assuaged his grief. 
Writing of Wordsworth’s bereavements, he says :— 

“I believe he feels, as I have felt before him, that ‘there is 

healing in the bitter cup’ —that God takes from us those we love 
as hostages for our faith (if I may so express myself)—and that 
to those who look to a reunion in a better world, where there shall 
be no separation and no mutability, except that which results 
from perpetual progressiveness, the evening becomes more 
delightful than the morning, and the sunset offers brighter and 
lovelier visions than those we build up in the morning clouds, and 
which disappear before the strength of the day.” 
In this conviction his happiness had its firmest root. “How 
unendurable,” he exclaims, “ would life be were it not for the 
belief that we shall meet again in a better state of existence. 
I do not know that person who is happier than myself, and 
who has more reason to be happy; and never was man more 
habitually cheerful: but this belief is the root which gives life 
to all, and holds all fast.” ‘ And this belief,” he writes at the 
age of forty-eight, “for many years has not been clouded with 
the shadow of a doubt.” The scene of his day-dreams was 
constantly laid in the hereafter. “It will be a great delight 
to me in the next world,” he writes whimsically to Coleridge, 
“to take a fly and visit these old worthies, who are my only 
society here, and to tell them what excellent company I found 
them here at the lakes of Cumberland two centuries after 
they had been dead and turned to dust.” He had no fear of 
death ; for, as he says, “ Death has so often entered my doors 
that he and I have long been familiar.” 

It would be a great mistake to run away with the notion 
that Southey was an Aristides—a person of exasperating per- 
fection. There are plenty of passages in this little volume 





which testify to his keen love of a joke. He was imm, 
tickled by the grotesque aspect of the suicide in Hyde Park 
of a man wearing one of Coleridge’s shirts with the Dame 
marked in full. Here, again, is a delightful passage from ‘ 
letter to Sir Henry Taylor, of whom he says that he wag the 
only one of a generation younger than his whom he had take, 
into his heart of hearts :— 

“Have you seen the strange book which Anastasius Hope let 
for publication, and which his representatives, in spite of gj 
dissuasion, have published? His notion of immortality ang 
heaven is, that at the consummation of all things he, and you and 
I, and John Murray, and Nebuchadnezzar, and Lambert the fat 
man, and the Living Skeleton and Queen Elizabeth and the 
Hottentot Venus, and Thurtell, and Probert, and the Twelrs 
Apostles, and the noble army of martyrs, and Genghis Khan ang 
all his armies, and Noah with all his ancestors and all his posterity, 
— yea, all men and all women and all children that have ever been 
or ever shall be, saints and sinners alike,—are all to be put together, 
and made into one great celestial eternal human being. .. . , 
do not like the scheme. I don’t like the notion of being mixed up 
with Hume, and Hunt, and Whittle Harvey, and Philpotts, ang 
Lord Althorpe and the Huns, and the Hottentots, and the Tews, 
and the Philistines, and the Scotch and the Irish. God forbid! 
I hope to be I myself; in an English heaven, with you yourself— 
you, and some others, without whom heaven would be no heaven 
to me.” 

The following passage from a letter to his daughter Katharine 
shows Southey in his most genial and playful humour :— 

“And now, God bless you all! Rejoice, Baron Chinchilla, for 

Iam coming again to ask of you whether you have everything that 
a cat’s heart can desire! Rejoice, Tommy Cockbairn, for I must 
have a new black coat! and I have chosen that it should be the 
work of thy hands, not of a London tailor. Rejoice, Echo, for the 
voice thou lovest will soon awaken thee again in thy mountains! 
Rejoice, Ben Wilson, for sample clogs are to be sent into the West 
Country, for the good of the Devonshire men !” 
Here, finally, is an excellent saying on Jeffrey :—“ Jeffrey, I 
hear, has written what his admirers call a crushing review of 
The Excursion. He might as well seat himself upon Skiddaw, 
and fancy that he crushed the mountain.” 

Mr. Dennis is to be congratulated without reserve on having 
achieved the aim he set before him,—that of giving an outline 
portrait of a great and good man. There is nothing in these 
pages that we could wish away. For mingled pleasure and 
profit this is one of the healthiest and most delightful volumes 
that we have ever met with. 


THE QUEEN’S HIGHWAY.* 

Mr. CUMBERLAND has written an interesting book. In regard 
to style, indeed, it has no special merit, and reads like the 
contribution of a second-rate newspaper correspondent; but 
the volume is full to overflowing of interesting matter. 

Probably in no portion of the British Empire has there 
been more striking and rapid progress than in the Dominion 
of Canada. That vast country, notwithstanding some physical 
disadvantages, may some day prove a not unworthy rival even 
of the United States, and it is certain at least that there for 
centuries to come, men of English blood will find space and 
verge enough without any fear of exhausting its resources. 

It is strange to remember what a change has come over 
the Far West of Canada since Colonel Butler wrote his 
description of the “Great Lone Land” in 1872. Territories 
that were for the most part unknown save to the traders of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, may now be said to be thrown 
open, in a measure at least, to the commerce of the world. 
That this is wholly an advantage in the first instance, may 
well be questioned. As the white man advances into the 
interior the Indian disappears, and the process of exter- 
mination is often of the cruellest kind. Very pathetic 
were the words addressed by an Indian chief to a French 
missionary who remonstrated with him for fighting. He 
admitted that the “Long-Knives” were too strong to be 
resisted, but added :—“It is true that the Long-Knives must kill 
us, but I say still to my children and to my tribe, ‘ Fight on, 
fight on! Go on fighting to the very last man; and let that 
last man go on fighting too, for it is better to die thus asa 
brave man should die, than to live a little time and then die 
like a coward.’” And then the Indian added :— 

“ What does the white man want in our land? You tell us he 
is rich and strong, and has plenty of food to eat; for what, then, 
does he come to our land? We have only the buffalo, and he 


takes that from us...... Why does he take the land from us ? 
Who sent him here? He puts up sticks, and he calls the land his 
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land, the river his river, the trees his trees. ; Who gave him the 

ound and the water and the trees? Was it the Great Spirit ? 
No ; for the Great Spirit gave to us the beasts and the fish, and 
the white man comes to take the waters and the ground where 
these fishes and these beasts live. Why does he not take the sky 


a3 well as the ground ?” 

The poor Indian, not being a philosopher, did not understand 
what is meant by the survival of the fittest, neither could he 
appreciate the blessings of a civilisation that is exterminating 
his race by the introduction of pestilence and of fire- 
water, two enemies more fatal even than the sword. The 
sale of spirits to the Indians is now forbidden; but Mr. 
Cumberland observes that, in spite of the police, a good deal of 
illicit traffic goes on in the Territory. The Red man’s first wish 
is for drink ; his second is to dress like the European. “It is 
wonderful,” says the writer, “to see how he craves after the 
latest thing in top-hats, or the oldest thing in bonnets, and 
how he will give for a miserable mess of pottage in the shape 
of a worn-out frock-coat, a bundle of skins which have taken 
him weeks of labour and ingenuity to secure...... It is 
really curious how much the Indian affects the top-hat, and 
how he is impressed with the idea that it is the height of swell 
dressing.” Nothing can be more treacherous and brutal than 
the treatment of the “ noble savage” by men calling themselves 
civilised, and it is some comfort to know that the Dominion 
Government is now doing its utmost to protect the Indians 
and to improve their condition. But the buffaloes, owing to 
reckless slaughter, have disappeared, and the vocation of the 
Indian is gone. “I have been told,” says Mr. Cumberland, 
“there is not a single wild buffalo left in the whole of the 
Great North-West; yet but a few years back they were in 
considerable numbers, if not in actual plenty;” and he 
points out that it will be hard to find a substitute for the 
buffalo robes, which are almost indispensable during the winter 
season. 

The title of Mr. Cumberland’s volume is appropriate, and 
suggests its purpose. Starting from Vancouver Island, he 
completed his journey at Halifax, the whole distance, when 
the mainland of British Columbia is reached, being traversed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. But before following the 
traveller on bis journey, it may be as well to remind the 
reader that in the future this route is likely to be favoured as 
the most direct route from Great Britain to the Far East; 
and the Earl of Harrowby does not appear to have exag- 
gerated when he stated in the House of Lords that the railway 
across British North America had probably brought about the 
greatest revolution in the condition of the British Empire 
which had occurred in our time. The change it is likely to 
effect is startling. Forty years ago, when the Hudson’s Bay 
Company founded Fort Victoria, Vancouver Island was 
separated from the Mother-country by nearly twenty thousand 
miles of sea. The journey was then one of months, now it is one 
of days. Of this beautiful island Mr. Cumberland writes with 
entbusiasm, and he states that in his judgment its climate is the 
most delightful in the world. Of British Columbia generally, he 
asserts that it is the “ best all-round climate of the Dominion ;” 
and he anticipates in the future that this great province, with 
its vast natural resources, will be one of the most favoured 
portions of Canada. For the resources it offers to the emigrant 
and merchant, we must refer to the volume. But the chief 
object of the writer is not to dwell at length on the resources 
of the country, but rather to point out its advantageous 
position on the line of route between Great Britain, Japan, 
and the Australian Colonies. In comparison with the more 
familiar American route, there will be, according to Mr. 
Cumberland’s calculations, a gain of upwards of four days, and 
2 balance of fifty hours in favour of the Canadian line by the 
land journey alone :— 


“ Another important fact in connection with the Canadian route 
must not be overlooked, and that is the abundance of coal at both 
termini. From England to Colombo, Panama, Calcutta, or even 
Hong Kong, no coal is found available for the steamers until the 
English coal comes within economical distance of the Australian 
fuel; and whether the steamer carries it herself or gets it carried 
for her, every pound of the coal she uses has to be transported 
1,150 miles to Gibraltar, 2,130 miles to Malta, 2,950 miles to 
Alexandria, 4,150 miles to Aden, or 6,650 miles to Colombo, at a 
rapidly increasing cost for her consumption as she proceeds on her 
way from England. ‘The Queen’s Highway’ presents every 
advantage with regard to coal, for at Louisburg, within 2,350 miles 
of Liverpool, the steamer reaches the port of shipment of one of 
the largest coal deposits in the world, whilst at Vancouver she 
starts again from a point where coal can be obtained in 
abundance.” 


Mr. Cumberland has accumulated a number of highly in- 
teresting facts with regard to what he terms “ the greatest feat 
in railway construction that the world has ever seen,” one 
of the most remarkable of these facts being that the 
work was accomplished in half the stipulated time. He was 
the first passenger to make the journey between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, and the first person to go over the line “in 
a journalistic sense, having been commissioned by a syndicate 
of Australasian, Indian, and English newspapers to give a 
description of the country.” The notes Mr. Cumberland 
made for that purpose are turned to full account in this 
volume, which bristles with statistics, so that not only the 
traveller by the railroad, but the emigrant who wishes for 
fuller information about Canada, and especially about British 
Columbia, may consult these pages with advantage. Of the 
beauty of that province he writes with enthusiasm, and the 
line taken by the railway, to judge from Mr. Cumberland’s 
description, and from the illustrations given, passing as it does 
through the wildest mountain-scenery, must have taxed to the 
uttermost the skill of the engineer. Here is virgin country 
for the landscape-painter; but the President of the Royal 
Canadian Academy, whom the traveller encountered en route 
through the Rockies, had met with an awkward obstacle, 
having been obstructed in his work by bears. 

Leaving British Columbia and its wonderful mountain- 
passes and roaring torrents behind, the train reaches the open 
prairie, which, with its monotonous, unvaried views, has little 
to interest the railway-passenger. But the prairies have a 
peculiar interest, and that a solemn one, for the traveller who 
chances to lose himself upon them. Strange to say, the 
novice finds it impossible to pursue a straight course over the 
prairie, and begins to describe a circle by bearing continually 
to the left :— 

“The awfulness contained in being lost on the prairie can well 
be imagined. A man then realises how utterly incapable he is, 
and how fruitless are his efforts to escape from the trials and 
dangers by which he is surrounded. It is not only the fear of 
starvation, or the dread of being devoured by wild animals that 
oppresses him, but the sense of utter loneliness, of being but a 
single living speck upon the illimitable expanse of the prairie 
ocezu. So terrible is this sense of solitariness to the wanderer, 
that madness invariably claims him for a victim before death 
carries him away into unfathomable darkness.” 
siow Mr. Cumberland can know that the forlorn traveller 
who dies in solitude on the prairies invariably dies mad, he 
omits to state, and the reader will probably accept the state- 
ment with some reservation. 

The author has much to say with regard to the Hudson 
Bay Company, still one of the most powerful and enterprising 
of Companies, and ruling, for rule it may be justly called, 
over a territory of ice and snow where the ordinary adventurer 
would have no chance of success :— 

“The supply of furs in the vast district,’ Mr. Cumberland 
writes, “over which the Hudson’s Bay Company still hold sway 
appears to be practically inexhaustible, chiefly owing to the 
judicious manner in which the traffic is carried on by the officers 
of the Company. For so soon as there is a danger of any 
particular animal getting scarce, the Company at once depreciates 
the value of its skin, and accordingly the hunter ceases to trap 
1 ES Te The life of the trapper is a hazardous one, and full of 
hardships and privations. It is all winter work, for it is only in 
winter that the fur is prime, and the loneliness and cheerlessness 
of an occupation carried on in the depths of a pine-forest, across 
bleak wilds, and on the icy margins of lakes and other haunts of 
fur-bearing animals, can be well imagined. The cold is generally 
below zero, and trappers are not infrequently frozen to death or 
overwhelmed in a snowstorm.” 

In the Company the hunter has a master whom he can 
trust, and we are told that a system of fair dealing and 
humane treatment has all along characterised the officials in 
their transactions with the Indians and half-breeds employed 
in their service. The natural outlet to the Great Fur Land is 
Hudson’s Bay, of which the basin, the largest in British North 
America, is 2,000,000 square miles in extent. The opening of 
the great railway has changed the channel of communication, 
so far as Manitoba and the Pacific coast are concerned; but 
the Company’s depdts remain the same. As an illustration 
of the loneliness of these stations, it may be mentioned 
that Fort Churchill receives its supplies from England 
once a year, about the end of August, and the vessel 
by which they arrive starts on her homeward journey 
within ten days of her arrival, the severity of the climate 
rendering it unsafe to make a longer stay. “It is not until 
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situated frees itself from the hold of the frost; while by the 
middle of November it is again enchained in ice. Snow falls 
as early as October, remaining deep on the ground until late in 
April, so that it is practically impossible to walk about from the 
end of October to the beginning of May save on snow-shoes.” 
The residents at this Fort must indeed have a hard life, for 
Mr. Cumberland adds that during the summer “ one is almost 
eaten up by the swarms of mosquitoes which infest the 
swamps adjoining the Fort.” It need scarcely be said that in 
the Dominion every variety of climate is to be met with, and 
that a Canadian winter in the more southerly positions open to 
emigrants is in the highest degree healthful and exhilarating. 

With a few words about Halifax and Nova Scotia, we must 
close this notice of a suggestive and instructive volume. 
Halifax, the Atlantic terminus of the “ Queen’s Highway,” is 
favoured with a magnificent harbour, accessible in all seasons, 
and is the only place in the Dominion now occupied by 
Imperial troops. Mr. Cumberland calls Nova Scotia the 
Ireland of Canada, and says that, although generally pros- 
perous, it is discontented. Some, indeed, of the Halifax 
citizens cry out for secession ; but the wish of these men is as 
impossible to be gratified as that of the Irish Home-rulers, for 
with Nova Scotia in the hands of the United States, “ Canada 
would practically be cut off from Europe.” Cape Breton, for- 
tunately, is loyal to the Dominion, which boasts in Louisburg 
a magnificent harbour, and at Sydney, a few miles distant, one 
of the most extensive coal-fields in the world. Just now the 
prime question for Canada, and we may add for the United 
States also, is the settlement of the fisheries dispute, and we 
may hope that Mr. Chamberlain’s “ pacific mission ” will have 
done much to remove the ill feelings stirred up on both sides 
by this irritating subject. 





THE APOCRYPHA.* 

THE inquiry how many of the vast number of Bibles annually 
published in this country contain the Apocryphal books 
would probably result in an almost startling answer. For, 
speaking at least from the Anglican point of view, a Bible is 
not complete without them. The Lectionary still contains 
more than forty lessons selected from them (before the revi- 
sion it contained nearly one hundred and thirty,—i.e., more 
than a sixth of the whole number), and the Articles declare 
that “the Church reads them for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners.” As a matter of fact, it is only a minority 
of even Anglican readers who know anything about them; 
and few, very few, even of this minority extend their acquaint- 
ance beyond the portions used for liturgical purposes. 

One may doubt whether, in respect of edification, much is 
lost by this general neglect and ignorance. On the other 
hand, the intelligent knowledge of the sacred books of his own 
faith which every educated person ought to have is obviously 
incomplete while no account is taken of this interesting portion 
of them. We heartily welcome, therefore, this effort to supply 
such a knowledge. Not only are these volumes needed to make 
The Speaker's Commentary technically complete, but there was 
a genuine want of information which they supply. And as 
the writers have had the free hand allowed them which could 
scarcely be granted when the Canonical books were being 
dealt with, it is possible that this Supplement may ultimately 
take rank as the most valuable portion of the whole work. 

It would scarcely be possible to praise too highly the 
“ General Introduction,” contributed by Dr. Salmon. In the 
space of less than fifty pages, he summarises the history of the 
books, both in relation to the settlement of the canon and to 
the views which in medieval, Reformation, and modern times 
have been taken of them, and concludes with a studiously 
moderate statement of the claims which they have on the 
attention of Christian readers. The action of the Council of 
Trent furnishes the material of one of the most curious, as it 
is one of the most painful, parts of this summary. A few 
prelates from the Latin countries (there were fifty-three, as 
compared with the three hundred and eighteen of Nicea, and 
the six hundred of Chalcedon) pronounced a judgment in the 
highest degree irrational and uncritical. Not one of them 
knew any Hebrew; only a few knew any Greek. For the 
sake of a few controversial weapons, not really of any great 
importance, they created a difficulty of which it is hopeless to 
expect any solution. One advantage, however, may be said to 





* The Holy Bible, with Commentary.—Apocrypha, Edited by Henry Wace 
D.D, 2vols. London: John Murray. 1838, “ ” " 





come from their action: no one who accepts the Tridenting 
decrees can possibly hold the theory of verbal inspiration, 

The most important of the fifteen books, long and short, 
which constitute the Apocrypha, are unquestionably Wi 
Ecclesiasticus, and 1 Maccabees. The first of these hag been 
dealt with by Archdeacon Farrar. His prolegomena and Notes, 
though disfigured by some verbal errors and inaccuracies, 
are full of interesting matter, and show the wide readj 
and felicity of illustration which characterise the writer, 
Some of the technical terms might have been convenient} 
retrenched. It is not every reader who will understand what 
is meant by “ hagadistic credulity and narrow particularism” 
But, on the whole, this portion of the commentary will, we 
cannot doubt, meet with as much favour as any. The sections 
dealing with the writer’s theology, especially his eschatology 
and his Messianic hope, are especially good. The question of 
authorship Dr. Farrar leaves without giving his opinion~ 
except, indeed, negatively, to the effect that the book could not 
have been written by a Christian. The date he is inclined to 
place as late as the “first decade after the Crucifixion.” [If 
this be correct, it isa curious thing that of the books accounted 
canonical by the largest portion of Christendom, one was 
the work of a writer who rejected, or anyhow did not accept, 
Christianity. The spirit in which the author of Wisdom writes 
is, for the most part, narrowly Judaic. That noble passage 
which concludes chap. xi..— Thou lovest all the things that 
are, and abhorrest nothing which thou hast made; for never 
wouldst thou have made anything, if thou hadst hated it. And 
how could anything have endured if it had not been thy will, 
or been preserved, if not called by thee? But thou lovest all; 
for they are thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls,’—comes, with 
a happy inconsistency, between fierce denunciations of alien 
nations. Dr. Farrar attributes this inconsistency to a conflict 
between Hebrew and Hellenic thought. 

Ecclesiasticus has been committed to the able hands of Dr, 
Edersheim. This scholar conjectures the date to have been 
something near 235 B.C. It is stated, indeed, in the book itself, 
but with a provoking uncertainty. An editor who describes 
himself as the grandchild of the writer tells us that “in the 
eight-and-thirtieth year, coming into Egypt when Euergetes 
was King,” he found the book, and translated it into Greek. It 
is hotly disputed whether this Euergetes was the first or second 
of the name, and whether the “thirty-eighth” year is of the 
King’s reign or the writer’s age. If it be the first, the King must 
have been Euergetes IT.; but a common-sense view of the words 
points the other way. If this conjecture of date be true, Eccle- 
siasticus is the solitary exposition of the Jewish thought of 
that time. That thought would seem to have been strongly 
tinged with what grew into the definite Sadduceeism of a later 
period. The allusions to angels are scanty and doubtful ; but, 
on the other hand, the language about the survival of the soul 
of man is not doubtful. The Jew of the third century is so 
far not a whit more advanced than the earlier writer who 
complains to his Maker, “ In death no man remembereth thee.” 
The moral tone is not higher than the spiritual. Dr. Edersheim 
writes :— 

“Ben Sira seems to be always arguing that, after all, religion is 
that which profits best; alike as regards man and God...... 
The spiritual and the eternal are not in his view. From another 
aspect, also, the book may be described as a most unpleasant 
mixture of selfishness and Eastern world-wisdom with religious- 
ness. Andthe religion which it commends is very jejune, while 
the wisdom of which it boasts often resolves itself itself into high- 
sounding platitudes. The model man of Ben Sira seems to be 
always thinking of himself—what men will say of him, or how a 
thing will affect him in life, or when he comes to die...... 
Even the sublime idea of the absolute supremacy of God leads 
him, at the thought of sorrow, not to believing submission nor 
the recognition of what is higher, but, if not to a species of 
fatalism, yet to a kind of indifferentism...... On the whole, 
the ethics of ‘ Ecclesiasticus’ are neither pleasant nor profitable 
reading.” 

The two books of Maccabees have been committed to Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson. His prolegomena are brief but sufficient. 
About 1 Maccabees there is practically no difference of 
opinion. The date cannot be fixed precisely ; but this is not 
of much importance, as the book was clearly written by a 
person who had access to first-hand information. Its sobriety 
of tone and—notwithstanding a few natural mistakes—its 
general accuracy are generally acknowledged. The second 
book is less valuable. The presence of the miraculous 
element in it is one of its chief drawbacks; the writer, too, 
has his patriotism less under control, and rivals Livy in the 
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magnitude of his numbers when he describes a defeat of the 
heathen. We are reminded of the Roman historian’s naive 
expression of wonder, after relating for the fiftieth time 
some slaughter of Volscians, “ how the population could have 
supplied such losses.” 

Of the minor books, no one is more interesting than 
2 Esdras. It has been treated by Mr. Lupton, who gives, in 
harmony with the view now generally received by scholars, 
some time in the latter part of the first century of our era as 
the probable date of its composition. The first two and the 
last two chapters are, indeed, additions by a later and Christian 
hand. It is an eloquent setting forth of the question which 
we ask, in one form or another, in every age, “Is there a 
righteous government of the world?” Ezra is supposed to be 
asking it “in the thirtieth year after the time of the ruin of 
the city” (a curious error, by-the-way, considering the real 
date of Ezra), but the writer was doubtless thinking of the 
yet more terrible ruin which the legions of Titus had just 
accomplished. We would recommend to our readers to study, 
along with Mr. Lupton’s commentary, an excellent paper on 
the book by Mr. Taylor Innes, entitled, “ A Forgotten Poet,” 
and published in the May number of the Expositor. 

Tobit and the rest of Esther have been treated by Pro- 
fessor J. M. Fuller; Judith, The Song of the Children, The 
History of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, and The Prayer 
of Manassa, by the Rev. C. J. Bull; Baruch and The Epistle 
of Jeremy, by Archdeacon Gifford. The editor’s contribution 
is to be found in the harmony and proportion of the whole 
commentary, and the judicious selection of commentators. 





INDIA IN 1887.* 
TuIs title is so comprehensive, that it might mislead, were it 
not followed by the frank limitation that the India referred to 
is bounded by the vision of the professional agriculturist. It 
is desirable also to state that Mr. Wallace landed in Bombay 
on May 10th, and embarked from the gate of Western India on 
September 13th, 1887, during which period he “travelled by rail 
over thirteen thousand miles,” including a flying visit to Ceylon. 
It cannot be said that he did not make the most of his time, 
for he reached Simla and Lahore through the Aravulli route 
by Ajmere, ran down to Calcutta and up to Darjeeling, flitted 
back to the Western coast, and thence descended on Southern 
India, whence, after a trip to Kandy, he returned to Bombay. 
Four months’ travel in the hot season implies great energy, 
and, to profit by it, close attention to the special objects 
for which the journey was undertaken; and, so far as 
the contents of his volume warrant an opinion, he kept 
steadily to his purpose throughout his rapid tour. He 
wished, primarily, to ascertain what had become of certain 
British and native students whom he had taught at Ciren- 
cester, next to press on the Indian Government the necessity 


of establishing an Agricultural Department, and also to | 


extend his own knowledge. We are bound to say that, 


although he was so short a time in the country, the result of 


his toil is not an example of book-making, but a genuine con- 
tribution to the description of matters of great importance ; 
and the reason is that he carried to India a large fund of 
knowledge derived from experience and study, and a sincere 
desire to promote the welfare of that vast dominion. His pages 
contain many photographs of cattle, the value of which 
is diminished by their imperfections, due to the fact that the 
author only began to learn the photographic art five days 
before he embarked! 

If he failed in photography, he made a remarkable discovery 
in regard to cattle, alighting on a fact which, apparently, though 
not unobserved by the natives, is new to the physiologists. He 


found that all the Indian cattle, a small percentage excepted, | 


however white the hair, have jet-black skins. The native 


farmers attribute weakness to those having white skins, and | 
the inference he draws is that the black skins may help the | 
Nor is it confined to them; for the | 


cattle to bear the sun. 
same peculiarity exists in sheep, pigs, and horses. Mr. Huxley, 
in a letter to the author, says that the fact he mentions “is of 
very great interest, as showing a hitherto unsuspected relation 
between colour and climate.” Professor Helmholz cannot 
furnish any explanation of the phenomenon. Mr. Wallace, 
however, has a theory of his own. He thinks that while black 





* India in 1887, as Seen by Robert Wallace, Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Economy in the University of Edinburyh. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 


absorbs heat in a greater degreezthan‘lighter colours, the 
black body is relieved by the moisture escaping in the form 
of vapour, which carries off “the surplus heat which the 
black skin absorbs over and above what it gives off by radia- 
tion.” The question is one requiring a closer examination ; but, 
apart from its scientific interest, it is held to have some bearing 
on the attempts to improve Indian by an admixture of English 
cattle, which find no favour in the eyes of Mr. Wallace. Indeed, 
the kernel of his doctrine is that Indian agriculture can only 
be improved by applying English knowledge and thoroughness 
to Indian methods. “ It is not difficult to see,” he writes, “and 
no practical man will wonder at it, that climate and general 
surroundings being so vastly different in India from those at 
home, British and American practices must be unsuited to 
Indian conditions.” Therefore he is of opinion that “ the first 
step to be taken is the study of native agricultural practices,” not 
to subvert, but to make them more effective ; and that is why he 
wants an Agricultural Department, which should deal with 
the whole subject. The thing has been tried and has failed, 
so far; yet he would persevere, believing that a choice of 
competent men who went to work on the lines he has indicated 
would bring success. His scheme, however, is very large, and 
might be expensive; yet it is based on the correct principle 
that Indian methods, as a rule, form still the best basis of any 
system or systems which should give the Indian farmers and 
breeders the benefit of Western science so far as it may be 
applicable or adaptable to the conditions of the East. At the 
same time, the demands on the Government are endless, the 
expert is not infallible, and the problem is so difficult that 
even more money may be wasted. One thing is encouraging. 
It is that the natives will readily adopt real improvements. A 
sugar-cane crusher is widely used, the native tailor has taken 
kindly to the sewing-machine, and a Hungarian has success- 
fully secured a considerable European market for cigars and 
tobacco, not by substituting European for native practices, 
but by “improving native methods of growing, curing, and 
manufacture by the light of his superior and more extensive 
knowledge.” So it is with machinery; it must be such 
as will suit the soil and climate, or it will be useless. The 
fact is that the various peoples of India do know something 
considerable about rearing and tending cattle and other 
creatures, and about cultivating and manuring land, because 
they have been so engaged for some thousands of years; and 
the help we can supply, if at all, is by infusing into agriculture 
the spirit which pervades the British administration, thorough- 
ness, and bringing to bear the advantages derived from science, 
guided by that wise caution which a scientific education is 
supposed to impart. It is even possible that a long and minute 
personal acquaintance with India might modify some of the 
strong opinions held by Mr. Wallace and other experts, and 
make them more keenly alive to the difficulties which beset 
the Indian Government. 





Not the least interesting chapter is that dealing with the 
| wheat trade. There has been some apprehension that the 
Indian ryot would supplant the British farmer. Mr. Wallace, 
examining the question on the spot, does not deny that Indian 
wheat will remain as a substantial item in our imports; but 
| he gives many solid reasons to show that the supply will not be 
| boundless. Drought, diseases peculiar to the grain, frost, 
| fogs, locusts, rats, and weevils plague the grower. “ We must 
not forget,” he says, “the likelihood of the yield decreasing 
and the quality degenerating by too frequent growth on the 
same land.” The natives have already observed that wheat 
causes the soil to deteriorate, if not manured; and, therefore, 
they cling to their system of rotation. In Russia and 
America the same law holds. In the latter country, “the line 
bounding the best wheat area has steadily moved westward, 
and left, as a record of its course, the ruins of disused and 
deserted mills.” In Southern Russia failure followed on an 
attempt to extract continuous crops of wheat from the same 
area. Then in India, as elsewhere, a deficient harvest reduces 
exports, and obviously a rise in freights has a similar effect 
even in years of plenty. Still, the power of sending forth 
wheat, the result of improved oceanic communication, is a 
boon to the Indian farmer. He may find another in the 
adoption of ensilage. On that point Mr. Wallace writes in a 
| confident strain :— 
“If silage,” he says, “is ever to be effectually established on a 
large scale for the benefit of a great community, it will be in India. 
| Although I am no advocate of the general adoption, under all 
| circumstances, of systems of ensilage in this country, yet I believe 
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the adverse climatic conditions met with in our Eastern Empire are 
such as could be overcome in a marked degree by making silage on 
an extensive scale. Modern invention and recent experience have 
produced methods by which ensilage can now be practised at a 
merely nominal expenditure of capital. It is not necessary to 
build an expensive house or silo. It is even unnecessary to dig a 
hole in the ground to contain it. All that is required is to build 
the grass into a good large stack on the surface of the earth, and 
tie it down tightly with galvanised steel-wire rope. Some who 
pretend to have a special gift in the matter of reading the native 
character, say that a native will never come to bury good food for 
cattle in a hole in the ground. Surely they can have no objection 
to build it in a heap, where they can always have an eye upon it.” 

He admits that bad results have followed from the use of 
silage in some instances, and that the soldiers are against it 
as horse provender ; but he still contends that sufficient success 
has been attained to warrant the belief that this mode of 
ezonomising grass-crops will be adopted in the end, and not 
only mitigate famines, but avert, or help to avert, “the im- 
pending evil of an over-crowded population.” The book, 
indeed, is full of suggestions ; and, on the whole, Mr. Wallace’s 
report looks decidedly favourable to the future agricultural 
prospects of India,—all the more because the produce, animate 
and inanimate, is as vast and varied as the enormous dominion 
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i 
he is absolutely wanting in the historical temper. Any reage 
from another planet who should come across this book woulg 
conclude from it that at the time of the break between the 
Puritans and the Church of England, a dominant faction of 
haters of religious freedom oppressed a minority passionately 
attached to it. Yet the minority was really of the same 
temper, and showed it when the occasion came. No one cay 
doubt that had Puritanism prevailed after the Reformation, 
history would have been almost exactly reversed. The ‘May. 
flower’ would have taken bishop-loving exiles to the Ney 
World, and some choice specimens of Caroline divinity woulg 
have been written in Bedford jail. Yet there are times whey 
Mr. Deverell seems to attain a clearer insight. He can recog 
nise, for instance, the benefits which the Papacy conferred oy 
civilisation. But there are things and persons that he evidently 
finds it impossible to treat with fairness, we might say, with 
decency. James I. was “in character, in manners, and in person 
alike vile and contemptible.” William III. was a “treacherous 
and mendacious ”’ usurper who overthrew the “ patriotic English 
King,” James II. The clergy of the Church of England in the 
eighteenth century were—“I speak advisedly—among the most 
unprincipled of mankind,” and afforded “a picture of sacerdotal 
iniquity to which the whole world scarcely affords a parallel,” 
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The Universal Review. No. 3, July. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—This is a very good number, the illustrations being, to the 
eye of the present writer at least, unusually good and numerous. 
We cannot say that we find much in Mr. O’Connor’s reply to Mr. 
Hill on the subject of Home-rule which we have not seen in all 
the Home-rule pleadings for the last few months. But it is 
temperate in tone. Mr. Quilter’s second paper on “The Salon” 
is written in his best style, and is to a non-expert unusually 
interesting. Mr. Henry James begins a short story characterised 
by his peculiar style and by his usual skill; and Mr. Samuel 
Butler is amusing in spite of a rather obviously mighty resolve 
to be so. Mr. Llewelyn Davies writes a singularly wise and 
thoughtful paper on “ The Problem of Poverty.” George Fleming 
finds that the chief deficiency in women is “the feminine in- 
capacity or radical disinclination (the word matters little) for 
serious, concentrated, and continuous thought,”—which, however, 
would hardly have been the deficiency we should have attributed 
to George Eliot, or Mrs. Browning, or Harriet Martineau. And 
Mr. H. Arthur Smith replies in a really brilliant paper to Mr. 
Grant Allen’s curious challenge on behalf of the Celt v. the Teuton. 
Mr. Henley’s little poem is certainly one of the poorest of his 
that we have read. On the whole, however, the number seems to 
us decidedly attractive. 

More attention should be paid to, and more use should be made 
of, the journals of the various Societies that are doing such 
genuine though unostentatious labour in our midst. These 
journals, published monthly or quarterly as the case may be, are 
storehouses of accurate information. A very high place among 
them must be given to the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
The latest number of this quarterly contains, in addition to other 
interesting matter, a most elaborate paper—and one well worth 
studying by certain economical enthusiasts—by Mr. R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, on “Progressive Taxation as Levied in the Three 
Swiss Cantons of Basel-Stadt, de Vaud, and Uri;” and one of 
Mr. Charles Booth’s admirable essays on London working-class 
statistics, entitled “Condition and Occupations of the People of 
East London and Hackney in 1887.” We are glad to see, from 
what Mr. Booth said at the conclusion of the discussion in the 
Society on his paper, that a book will probably be published in 

the end of the year dealing with the general question raised at 
the meeting, of which he will be editor. 

Owing to the Anglican Conference at Montreux, a special interest 
attaches to the July number of that spirited little periodical, The 
Anglican Church Magazine; the first paper is “ Echoes” of that 
Conference. The same number contains the second of an in- 
teresting series of papers on the Russian Church. “My Camera 
Obscura,” which is from the Dutch of Hildebrand, seems rather 
a weak story; and the editor admits too many letters on one 
particular subject into his columns. 

The Pilgrims and the Anglican Church. By William Deverell. 
(Remington and Co.)—This book has considerable merits, both of 
substance and of form. The author has evidently read widely in 
the domain of history, and he expresses himself with no little 
eloquence. The eloquence is, indeed, too much of the “ Fourth- 
of-July” kind. But it is inspired by a seva indignatio against 


Nor does Mr. Deverell, as far as we understand him, think then 
much better now. This is a specimen of Mr. Deverell’s temper as 
a historian. Owr readers may now judge of his exactness. He 


writes on pp. 20-21 :—‘‘ Pope Vigilius...... was arrested in 
the Church of St. Cecilia by command of the Empress Theodora, 
and conducted to Constantinople...... Escaping from his 


persecutors, he fled to the Church of St. Euphemia; but his 
pursuers, having forced him from the pillars of an altar to which 
he was clinging, fastened a rope round his neck, &c...... He 
died at Syracuse, on his release from a long and cruel imprison- 
ment.” The arrest in the Church of St. Cecilia is probably a 
fable. Vigilius went to Constantinople, unwillingly perhaps, but 
not under constraint. The sanctuary from which he was torn was 
that of St. Sergius. Escaving to the Church of St. Euphemia 
(which was in Chalcedon) he was left unmolested. The “long and 
cruel imprisonment” is, to say the least, a great exaggeration. 


Minerals of New South Wales. 
(Triibner and Co.)—The minerals of New South Wales, excluding 
gold, of course, have only of late years been considered by their 


no exception to the rule that the discovery of gold completely, and 
for a long time to come, displaces all other mining pursuits, 
however profitable, and it is not till the “gold-fever” has lessened 
that men turn their thoughts to less exciting though more reliable 
kinds of mining. Gold, indeed, and the pursuit of it, still form the 
greatest mining and mineral interest, and this is not unlikely 
when we are told that out of a total area of 310,700 square miles, 
70,000 are proclaimed as gold area, besides what is known to he 
also auriferous. The period of the actual discovery of gold in the 
Colony seems to have been a much-debated question, but to the out- 
side world the date seems identical with the first rush in 1851. In 
the year 1852, the greatest yield was obtained, £2,660,946 ; the 
next greatest being that of 1862, £2,467,780, in consequence, no 
doubt, of the rush to Lambing Flats in 1860. It sank again, 
to reach £1,643,582 in 1872, and was in 1886, £366,294. Mr. 
Liversidge describes with full particulars the most famous 
nuggets found in New South Wales. Next in order coal 
should come, the coal area being stated at 24,000 square miles, 
a portion of which is of great value. Iron exists chiefly as 
hematite and magnetite, the former by far the chief ore. As coal 
and iron are looked upon by most as the best indication of indus- 
trial wealth, we give the figures. Coal in 1886, 2,830,175 tons; 
iron, 3,685. The production of the latter seems to have diminished 
lately. Tin and copper are considerable items in the mineral 
wealth of New South Wales, and in 1886 were mined to the extent 
of 4,968 tons of tin, and 4,027 tons of copper ore, thus being of 
more value than the produce of iron; 4,802 tons of lead were 
raised, bringing the output next to tin in value. The value of 
the silver mined increased sevenfold within two years, and in 
1886 was £197,244. Oil-bearing shale and diamonds, with zinc, 
manganese, and antimony are also mined profitably. Mr. 
Liversidge has given an exhaustive account of the minerals of 
New South Wales, and besides numerous statistics, has also 
furnished his volume with many analyses, and a very good 
coloured map, showing the different mining districts and interests. 
This is a useful and much-needed volume, as it is the first complete 
monograph on New South Wales minerals, we believe. 


The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales. By T. A. Coghlan. 
(George Robertson and Co., Sydney.)—The Columbus of Australia, 





all oppression and wrong which is manifestly genuine. But | 


though Mr. Deverell has, as we have said, read much history, | a continent when he had only chanced upon a small island, which 


De Quiros, like his great predecessor, imagined he had discovered 


By A. Liversidge, M.A., F.R.S. 


possessors worth the trouble of mining, and New South Wales is. 
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he called “ Espiritu Santo.” This was in 1606; and he was soon 
followed by Torres, then Dampier in 1699, and the immortal Cook 
in 1769. Cook explored a considerable portion of the Eastern 
coast. It was just a hundred years ago that the first colonists 
arrived at Botany Bay, and there were trying times in store for 
the Colony before it entered on that remarkable prosperity which 
dates from the discovery of gold in 1851. Transportation was 
finally abolished in 1849, and in 1860, the date of the separation 
of Queensland from New South Wales, the real progress of on 
Colony began. The estimated population in 1861 was 357,978 ; 
1886, 1,001,966,—a number nearly equal to the population a 
Victoria. The never-ending stream of immigrants which reaches 
New South Wales is chiefly British ; the number of assisted immi- 
grants arriving between 1860 and 1886 (inclusive) was 77,095, of 
whom 75,458 were British born. A further analysis of these 
numbers is significant; we get :—England and Wales, 35,950 ; 
telead, 31,472; Scotland, 8,046; and a remainder of 1,627 from 
other countries. Ireland has thus contributed nearly as many as 
England. Since the first rush in 1860, the mineral wealth of the 
Colony has received the attention denied to it previous to that 
year. It culminated in the splendid exhibit at the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition, placing New South Wales in the first 
rank of wealthy Colonies. The revenue for 1886 was £3,089,235, 
and the expenditure proper for that year was £7,167,689, a very 
heavy item being railway expenditure, the deficit for 1886 being 
quoted at £2, 540,000. The revenue per head was in that year 
£7 15s., the expenditure £9 5s. 3d., exclusive of expenditure from 
loans, the public debt being £4019s.1d.perhead! These are large 
numbers, and they surely imply a heavy burden on even a 
prosperous and thriving Colony. Those interested in New South 
Wales will find numerous statistics carefully prepared of the great 
trades, as wool-growing, wheat-growing, and mining, besides those 
relating to population, revenue, crimes (abnormally high), and 
other items. 

The Origin of Floral Structures. “The International Scientific 
Series.” By Rev. G. Henslow. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The 
Rey. George Henslow prefers to follow Saint Hilaire’s monde 
ambiant as the primal cause of change, and refers the origin of 
floral structures to environment. To him, insect agency seems to 
have played by far the largest part in forming floral organs and 
appendages. The formation of hairs he endeavours to trace to the 
irritating action of insects, also the honey-glands, though why they 
should secrete sugar no one has been able to show, as he confesses. 
As was to be expected, the writer has gone deeply into the 
technology of botany, and has embodied in the present volume a 
great deal of original research. We may instance the chapters, 
“Development of Floral Whorls,” “Degeneracy of Flowers,” 
“ Progressive Metamorphoses,” “ Diclinism,” and “ Varieties of 
Fertilisation.” The writer, in casting about for a term which shall 
explain the relation of cause to effects, has concluded with Professor 
Huxley that what is essential is “a good theory of variation.” The 
objection to“ natural selection ” given"by Mr. Henslow seems to him 
an insuperable obstacle, i.e.,—‘ The greatest difficulty ...... lies, 
firstly, in the fact that the struggle for life takes p!ace in the seed- 
ling stage, before any varietal or specific characters have appeared. 
Secondly, granting that the plant has survived till the flowering 
period, why should so many minute details of floral structures be 
necessarily correlated ?” More numerous cuts would have added 
to the value of the volume. 

Elementary Physiography. By John Thornton, M.A. (Longmans 
and Co.)—We are glad to see that the craving for physiographical 
knowledge is getting to be more fully recognised. Most teachers 
are willing enough to devote plenty of time to the subject in its 
more restricted sense, but pay little attention to “ meteorology.” 
The surface phenomena of the earth are, on the whole, pretty plain 
sailing, and everybody ought to know something about them 
without being driven to it. Meteorology is, of course, more exacting 
as regards its proper comprehension, and the amount of crass 
ignorance on the subject amongst all classes is strange. Several 
maps and numerous diagrams illustrate a text written in 
a clear and straightforward manner. We notice that the map 
showing “rainfall” is not shaded as accurately as it might be ; to 
he of any use, also, it should be much larger. This criticism must 
upply to all the charts connected with weather. 


Baths and Wells of Europe. Ry John Macpherson, M.D. (Stan- 
ford.)—The usefulness of this work is shown by the issue of a 
third and revised edition. Baths and wells may be, indeed, are, 
of great value in themselves, but the majority of cures attributed 
to them undoubtedly owe their efficacy to a change of diet and 
scene, and also from an indolent to an active life, the chief item 
being, perhaps, early rising. This is not the less true because it 
will not be allowed by patients. The map of European baths will 


be found of great use in aiding the discussions on disorders and 


Sire and Son. By Rev. Amos White. New and Revised Edition. 
(Wesleyan Methodist Sunday School Union.)—The startling con- 
trast is between the father, who becomes a confirmed drunkard, 
and the son, whose lines are cast in very pleasant places indeed, 
who is the model of respectability, and finally marries an heiress. 
The sire, who is killed in a duel subsequent to a quarrel, occupies 
most of the volume, and is selected to point the moral, while the 
son adorns the tale. 


Seven Years for Rachel. By Anne Beale. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—The writer has endeavoured to portray in the form of 
a romance, sketches of Welsh life and character, with some 
of the customs which are strange to English ears, such as the 
“ Bidding” and “ All-Hallow’s Eve.” Rachel, a farmer’s daughter, 
goes out to service, and after many trials from a hot-tempered 
father and the usual quarrelsome mistress, brings her love-affair 
to a happy ending, when the book also concludes a light and 
pleasant sketch of Welsh manners. 


New Epirions.—We have received :—The Decisive Battles of 
India. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
A Handbook of the Church of Scotland. By James Rankin, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, Revised, with three new chapters added. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.) The Frozen Pirate. By W. Clark 
Russell. New and Cheaper Edition. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
Bible Sketches: New Testament. By Samuel G. Green, D.D. 
New and Revised Edition, with Maps. (Religious Tract Society.) 
The First Prayer-Book of Edward VI.—The Whole Duty of Man. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) A Course of Practical Instruction in 
Botany. By F. O. Bower, D.Sc., F.L.S. Part I. Second Edition. 
—Roderick Hudson, The Madonna of the Future, and Daisy Miller. 
By Henry James.—Byron. By John Nicol. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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; All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and OO,’8 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 





For Prices, 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, EC.; 7 
H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; ‘ 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 












rae 

————. 
HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES PRo, 
FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 

MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—APPLICATIONS for the above PR, 
FESSORSHIP will be received by Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., C.B Ute 
General for South Australia, at 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, not lator than 
November Ist, 1888. Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on March lst, 1999 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office, i 

. For the INFORMATION of APPLICANTS, : 

Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixed term of five 
and will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some subsequent year by 
six months’ notice on either side. 

. = a be oy to bs in Adelaide . ining than March Ist, 1939 

n lieu of an allowance for travelling expenses, the salary will be pai : 
January Ist, 1889. pera d — 

The following extract from the Statutes of the University is added for the ip, 
formation of candidate: :— 

CHAPIER IV.—Of PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 

8. Each Professor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have been or 
may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appointment. 

4, Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Professor or 
Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Council may appoint a snb. 
stitute to act in his stead during such incapacity, and such substitute shall receiyg 
such proportion not exceeding one-half of the salary of the Professor or Lecturer 
so incapacitated as the Council shall direct. 

5. The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or suspend for a time 
from performing the duties and receiving the salary thereof any Professor whose 
continuance in his office or in the performance of the duties Sea shall in the 
opinion of the Council be injurious to the progress of the students or to the 
interests of the University: Provided that no such dismissal shall have effect 
until confirmed by the Visitor. 

6. No Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any political 
association; nor shall he (without the sanction of the Council) give private 
instruction or deliver lectures to persons not being students of the Univorsity, 

_ 7. The Professors and Lecturers shall take such part in the University Examina- 
tions as the Council shall direct, but no Professor or Lecturer shall be required 
to examine in any subject which it is not his duty to teach, 

8. During Term, except on Sundays and public holidays, the whole time of the 
Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the purposes of the University, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrinciPAL—Miss BISHOP. 






















for 


















The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £30, 


tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence. 









For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS, 


PRESIDENT—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 


For TEACHERS, apply to Miss ©, ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W. 
For EXAMINERS, apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 





















Cr. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


| tnieieieiaae for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honowrs, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. : 
Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The office of PRINCIPAL 

will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS, 1888. Candidates must be Clergy- 
men in full orders of the Church of England, and Graduates of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge.—All particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


: + atihecsiaecaial COLLEGE HALL for WOMEN at 
BANGOR, Limited. 
For WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
Lapy Principat—Miss FRANCES EK. HUGHES. : 
Terms, payable in advance, £30 to £40 per Session. College fees for the Se:sion, 
£10, Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be offered on results of the 

















61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


Examinations in September, 1858. 
For particulars, apply to LADY PRINCIPAL. 
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a rnevemnereyion 
OHN LEECH SISTERS’ FUND. 


‘An earnest appeal is made to all friends and admirers of the late John Leech 
pehalf of his three —e Sisters. a 
ladies, after having for many years supported th Ives by keeping 
hools, and having striven bravely and under many disadvantages to secure some 
= vision for old age, at last find themselves—in consequence of advancing years, 
Pre competition of other schools, and, not least, their own never-failing charity 
to others—in such straitened circumstances, that their only certain income con- 
ists of the small pension of £35 each granted to them by her Majesty, and a 
trifling annuity paid to one of them by the Vintners’ Company. 
All who have delighted (and who has not?) in the kindly and graceful art of 
their deceased brother, must earnestly desire to relieve his Sisters from anxiety, 
d enable them to pass their declining years in comfort. 
we is proposed to collect a fund for the purpose, and so deal with it as to ensure 
bag tera the fund has reached a sufficient amount, due notification of how 
it is to be disposed of will be sent to each subscriber, vee : 
Subscriptions, in the form of donations or annual subscriptions, will be gladly 
received by any of the Committee, by the Honorary Secretaries, or by the Bank 
of England, Western Brauch, Burlington Gardens, W. 








ComMITTEE. 

Chairman—The Right Hon. the Lord Aberdare, G.C.B., 1 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Hardinge, 33 Warwick Square, S.W. 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. 
The Hon. Mrs. George Denman, 8 Cranley Gardens, 8.W. 
Right Hon. the Lord Revelstoke, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 
Lady Leslie, 1! Stratford Place, W. 
Hon. Algernon Bourke, 33 Cadogan Terrace, S.W. 
William S. Giibert, Esq., 39 Harrington Gardens, 8.W. 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., 2 Holland Park Road, W, 
Sir John Leslie, Bart., 11 Stratford Place, W. 
Sir Richard E. Webster, Q.C., M.P., Attorney-General. 
Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., 10 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 
William Agnew, Esq., Old Bond Street, W. 
George Evans, Esq., F.R.S.L., Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
Henry Evans Gordon, Esq., 3 The Terrace, Kensington, 
Mrs, Hailstone, Rustington Hall, Worthing. 
Mrs. Graily Hewitt, 36 Berkeley Square, W. 
R. Arthur L. Hutchinson, Esq., Tenter House, near Rochdale. 
Norman MacColl, Esq., 4 Notting Hill Square, W. 
Mrs. Thackeray-Ritchie. 
Mrs. Skipwith, 108 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
F, Meadows White, Esq., Q.C , 43 Sussex Gardens, ay Park, W. 
Mrs. Whitehorne, 22 Kensington Gardens Terrace, W. 
H. D. Willock, Esq., 28 Marine Parade, Brighton. 

HoNORARY TREASURERS AND SECRETARIES. 
James C. Whitehorne, Esq., Q.C., 22 Kensington Gardens Terrace, W. 
Graily Hewitt, M.D., 36 Berkeley Square, W. 


Subscriptions already received :— 
F. Meadows White, E q.,Q.C. £25 0 





0| KE. J. Sartoris, Esq............... £5 0 0 
His Grace the Duke of Bed- Lady Leslie .............. haieiia iu 5 0 0 
ford, K.G. ...-..6 saebinchicakien’ 10 0 0| Sir Brook G. Bridges. 5 00 
pee, error 10 0 0| Mrs, Skipwith ..............000008 3 0 0 
Right Hon. Lord Revelstoke 10 10 0 Hon, Algernon Bourke......... 220 
J, Stewart Hodgson, Esq. ... 10 0 0/| Lonisa, Marchioness of 
H. K. Ricardo, Esq. .........48 ‘ C| _ Waterford........... iin & OG 
William S. Gilbert, Esq. ..... 5 0 O'J. R, Findlay, Esq............. 100 
H. Evans Gordon, E:q......... 5 5 0] 





AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—PREPARATION 

_ for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS,—Special Division for Modern Sub- 
jects. Moderate terms. The numbers have trebled during the last five years.— 
or Prospectus and Honour List, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School-House, 
Maidstone. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

‘A Full Course of Training is provided for Ladies desirous of entering Girls’ 
Public Schools. Class-teaching underjsupervision. Model and Criticism Lessons. 
Kindergarten training. Preparation for Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local 
(Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s Examinations. Scholarships offered. 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN on 
OCTOBER 8rd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m, by Professor 
E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 














PROFESSORS. 
F, Althaus, Ph.D. ........... ccbbekstentonesed . German, 
Rev. S. Beal, B.A. ..... «+ Chinese. . 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. .. Ancient and Modern History. 
Cecil Bendall, M.A. .....cceeseseerseeee ee Sanskrit. 


Geology and Mineralogy (Yates Gold. 
Rey. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S, F.G.S. f par y eden en 
Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. .0....ccseereeree Latin. f 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D.......... Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B.............-+++ meen Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc. «» Electrical Technology. 













G. C. Foster, B.A., F.R.S. «» Physics. 
N g Political Economy (Newmarch 
. 8 Foxwell, jt ee Professorship). 

Alfred Goodwin, M.A. ..... ° reek, 

Charles Graham, D.Sc., F.1.C. Chemical Technology. 

Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B....... +. Jurisprudence. 

ee Sm eee Mathematics, 

A, H. Keane, B.A, osc... .scseererssorcsescesses . Hindustani. F 

A. B. W. Kennedy, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S... Engineering & Mechanical Technology. 

H, Lallemand, B.-0s-Sc.....+.sseeceeeeee sien — —- and wo a 
Zoo an omparative Anatomy 

E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. ‘(Jodvell Professorship). 

Ms BRRTOS 6. cccssceonsssontiessscene ove ..» Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 













Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 

English Language and Literature, 

Roman Law, 

Applied Mathematics. 

Comparative Philology. 

Chemistry. 

Arabic and Persian. 

Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grobe 
Professorship). 


Rey. D. W. Marks .. 

Henry Morley, LL.D. 

A. F. Murison, M.A. ...... 

Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. 

J. P. Postgate, M.A. ........0 exes 

W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Charles Rien, Ph.D. ......... 

G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 

E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. .........006 Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 

T. E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B. Constitutional Law and History, 

T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.....s.eseecsee Architecture. _ : 

L. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. Civil Engineering and Surveying. 

F. W. Oliver, B A, D.Sc. (Lecturer)...... Ye ; 

WINING a sccavccscestavsecuecanssee sesssssessessecee, Atcbavology (Yates Professorship). 
SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., of the value of £2,000, may be awarded annually : 

among these are included three Andrews Entrance Prizes, of the value of £30 each, 

the examination for which begins on September 27th. The regulations as to 

these, and any further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c,, may be obtained from 

the SECRETARY. 





GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 
SUMMER SERVICE of TRAINS by the WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 





LOXDon and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED 
TRAIN SERVICE is now in operation. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains. 








az] SB 
Leave | a.m.! a.m,| a.m.|a.m.! p.m.| p.m.| p.m.! p.m.|ni’ht 
London (Huston) oa 5 us 71510 610 30 7 55| 8 0 8 50110 a 0 
rrive | | 5 | 
Edinburgh (Princes Street) ....4 555070755 £| ...| 65019 2512 5 
Glasgow (Central) pas 41060708 0 41535 7 O 9 17/1215 
Greenock owe =e 538-7188 09 5 B17 5 8 3010 43) 246 
Oban wee el 9] | [445 |. (199812 Ol 458 
Perth nn. ee BAO | LL | 8 45, 6 85] 6 50! 8 15111 10] 220 
Dundee mM IlLz 35, 2 | 2 | 9 30 8 201 8 20 9 40111 55| 255 
Aberdeen... 4. 10 0). |. | 3 5 9 55} 9 5512 0 2 15) 6 40 
Inverness es i | vee | om | 8 511 3011 50 2 a 6 i 5 
| | 








The 7.55 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 26th to August 
10th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). The train will take 
saloons with family parties, and sleeping and ordinary carriages, for Perth and 
beyond, but will not pick up passengers en route. By this means an undisturbed 
journey will be secured, and the earlier arrival at Perth will give ample time for 
breakfast, &., before going forward to the Highlands. 

The Highland Railway Company have agreed to run the 7.55 p.m. Express 
through to the districts beyond Inverness, in advance of the 8 p.m, and Postal 
Trains, 

The 8 p.m. Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run every night (except 
Saturdays). 

A—Will run every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee will be 
9.5 a.m., Inverness 1.30 p.m., and it will have no connection to Oban (Saturday 
nights from London). B—Will run every night, but will have no connection to 
the North on Saturday night. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10,30 a.m. Train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the night 
trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth. 
Extra charge, 5s for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.35 p.m., 
from July 11th to August 10th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
will connect with the above trains. 

For particulars of Improved Train Service from Scotland to London, see the 
Companies’ time bills. 

G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 

July, 1888, J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
gee DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 


such Parents of Young Boys_as would value the combination of an 





unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr. and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A., Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER l4th. Reference 
permitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Eastnor Castle, Ledbury; the Warden, 
Wadham College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford,.— 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, HEREFORD. 


eS for EXAMINATIONS.—Miss HELEN 
E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford (Honours Certificate), 
NTS for ENTKANCE and Fv peance ener 
meni 











PREPARES GIRL STUDE 
EXAMINATIONS at either of the Women’s Colleges. 
made for board and residence.—MOUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


SHER and CLAREMONT PARK.—CLIVE HOUSE, 

for many years the residence of the Hon. Mr. Justice Wills, to be SOLD, 

with 54 or 103 acres, Freehold; on the hill, 125 feet above sea-level, and facing 

Claremont. Three attics, 11 bedrooms, four reception-rooms, and offices; beauti- 

ful gardens and grounds; outbuildings.—Messrs. LOFTS and WARNER, 130 

Mount Street, W.; or Messrs, DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and BRIDGE- 
WATER, 80 Cheapside. 


eres CASTLE, near 


Heap-MastTer. 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 








TOTTENHAM. 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
Heap-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours). Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools. Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 
The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
References to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
anada. 








HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOM- 
MEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his 
daughter has been for three years. Resident foreign governesses, good masters, 
careful individual training, and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, *L. L. A.,” at Mr. E, Stanford’s, 55 C Cross, London, 
S.W 
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TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
JULY 25ra, 26rH, anv 27TH, 1885, 


WEDNESDAY, July 25th. 
“ ELIJAH.” 


THURSDAY, July 26th. 
Psatm CXXXVII.: ‘‘ BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON,” and 
Eyupnonic Cantata: ** SING UNTO THE LORD,” for Soli and Chorus, 
Written expressly for the Festival by Mr. Ottver Kina. 


[July 21, 1889, 
| ee EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888, 
NOW OPEN, 


LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IREL ; 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES, — 





(yeaeree 















OPEN 9 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
Apmission, ONE SHILLING ; SEASON, 2l1s, 





SYMPHONY IN C MINOR... ... BEETHOVEN. Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, Im 
“ REQUIEM” TS ae eee VERDI. Service vid West Kensington and Addison Road Stations. Omnibuses eyer fi 
(The first time of performance at any Festival.) minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia, J lew 

















FRIDAY, July 27th. 
SYMPHONY INBMINOR... Scuunenr. I TAULTLAN EX IBITIOyY 
— UCU OlU WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTOy,~’ 
“HYMN OF PRAISE” see wee wee: MENDELSSOHN, 


Patron. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PresipEnNT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 


a 


FRIDAY EVENING, July 27th, at 7.30. 






















































































“THE REDEMPTION” 4. as. se, GOUNOD. , 
D1rEecTor-GENERAL. RDA? 
IN THE MUSIC HALL. = JOHN RB. ay tet _ 2 Oost 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 25th, at 8.0. a < . . ae g, Transit 
’ ’ lonel J. T, N i 
“THE GOLDEN LEGEND”... ....w.._ SULLIVAN, ee he 
— a F. 
THURSDAY EVENING, July 26th, at 8.0. TALIAN EXHIBITIOY 5 eaTT0X 
MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. The GREAT SUCCESS of, 1888, ‘ — 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 1 eat 
Vocaxists, ITALIAN SCULPTURE. PAINTINGS and INDUSTRIES, ” G 
Mote SO. "AMS =. ieee ote . At 4 and 8.30 p.m. daily, wet or dry, a | 
iss ANNA R r. W. ; ae ag ° , : 
Mies DAMIAN. Mr. W. H. BRERETON. “ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” wou 
Madame BELLE OOLE. Mr. GRICE. On the “ Wild West’ Arena. 
Mr. SANTLEY. Magnificent Reproduction of the HE 
Coxpuctor—Dr. JOSEPH C. BRIDGE, M.A. ROMAN COLISEUM. R 
BAND and CHORUS of THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. . 
amend 1, Dr 
Tickets and all other information may be had at Messrs. PHILLIPSON and TALIAN EX HIBI T ft -0 N 2, THE 
GOLDER’S, Eastgate Row, Chester ; Messrs, CRAMER and OO., Church Street, ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 5 9, RicHA 
Liverpool; and at Messrs. FORSYTH BROS., Manchester. SEVERAL MILITARY BANDS DAILY from 1 to 11 p.m. ry THE 
182 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOOURS. a 5, GoRD: 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATUR- TALIAN EXHIBITIOY, . eS 
DAY, August 4th. 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s. Admission to the Exhibition, ls. Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m, + RE 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, LFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary, 8, THE | 
9, THE ' 
10, SHOR’ 
HONIX FIRE OFFICE, RAND & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. = NEW GALLERY, 11, SuM™ 
19 ion —. ao. nt Charing Cross, REGENT STREET. London 
. Bi 18: le ° 
; ; ree The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from —- 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. i} 
enon, OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS | °*™ #17 Pm ni USE 
Prompt Payment of Claims, and Admission, One Shilling. 
' Joint Secretaries— Ti i illi 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. seetetatic mane aintabienianeennn 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. | ines MEATS. Also, 
’ 
INSTITUTED A.D. 1606 WauEr Lsmommnnats meine 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE J SsancE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
SOCIETY. _ —— _— of Prag om J in the > Supplied 
MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFR. n casks an cases or ome use an exportation, 
‘ eS Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
eT ieee a SOUP, andJELLY, andother | Fimited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at theg 
EXPENSES MODERATE. London Offices, 4 ufort Buildings, Strand, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. London, W.0. +,” A 
ANNUAL INCOME, ...s..csssesssccsssssesee . £308,797 pret aeeaees for INVALIDS. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..........e00 £2,280,731 





No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I RK BECK BANK, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 


{oe ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica) 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.0. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 
“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 





organs are weak.”"—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 






















PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 


Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 

















Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, 22,500,000, Price 2s 6d each. A L 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. : May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Prompt and sey hay rm of Claims, Wellington Street, Strand. D 
ol REELS (|= 
EaD OFFICE i. N, DU. te a * 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. sia ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon ~~ 
on ay. dip tt 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT | and Dr. D 
L PILLS.—A frequent canse of gout and rheu- Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- — 
seins ok tel dieeies cane aaa ness, should not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Pos 
few doses of the Pills taken in time are an effectual | Strand, W.C. x 












preventive against gout and rheumatism. Anyone 
who has an attack of either shonld use Holloway’s 
Ointment also, the powerful action of which, com. 
bined with the operation of the Pills, must infallibl 
effect a cure. These Pills act directly on the blood, 
which they purify and —, Having once sub- 
dued the severity of these diseases, perseverance with 
the Ointment, after fomenting the affected joints 
with warm brine, will speedily relax all stiffness and 
prevent avy permanent contraction, 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Niusson’s, 212 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 
tye i Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
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Qu ARTERLY REVIEW, Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ho, 39,8 publ TO GIBRALTAR AND BACK 
1 ADT AND, SCOTSHEN IN THE 18TH CENTURY. im AR 
3 Wace eax Gans Lawes oF TNOrA. EIGHTEEN-TONNER. 
5 Rann ec ta REFORM ‘oF CONVOCATION. By ONE of the CREW. 
7, CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. With Chart, Illustrations from Sketches by 


Years AGO. 
; yyy HOUSE or Lorps. 
0, Local GOVERNMENT BILL. 
es Jouy Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ea , o e 
‘ Booksellers’ and the Libraries, or 
This day, at all po Stef’ 4s 2 


TTISH REVIEW, 
ie ated 1 


Barlow Moore, and Photographs, 


London : 
W. H. ALLEN and C©O., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION 


FUND. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT, JULY, 1888, 
Now ready. 
ConTENTS, 
Tue New Discovery OF THE POOL oF BETHESDA. 
With Drawings and Plans, 








ConTENTS. 
1, UsrosLisHeD LETTERS OF James HoaG, THE 
Errrick SHEPHERD. 


BEFORE THE VENETIAN In- 
9, GIORDANO BRUNO 


QUISITION. v n : 
ON IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. Papers by Sir Charles Wi'son, Major Conder, R.E. 

: tae CHEVALIER DE FEUQUEROLLES. By the Hon. | Mr, James Glaisher, F.R.S., &c. owihs 

"Mrs. Maxwell Scott. Issued free to subscribers; price to the public, 2s 6d. 


By T. B. Saunders. 


LEGEND. 
§, Tus Faver IRIsH AND 


6, NATIONALITY AND Home - RULE, Also, now ready. 


ELLA: a Survey of Fahil, the ancient 
Pella, the First Retreat of the Christians, 
With Maps, Plans, and Drawings, price 2s 6d. 
RicHarRD BENTLEY AnD Son, London. 


SH. 
NTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
1 EASES oF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


AuexX, GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 








London. 
sew pent ae re. Paap, Dror the « aia, roan, 63; morocco, 9s. 
Ann ubscription, los 6d, post-free. SALMS. With 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY Meditations for every Day in the Year. By 
REVIEW. No. CXL., JULY, 1883, the Author of “The Daily Round.” Smaller size, 


cloth, 33; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s 6d; morocco, 6s. 
London: J. WHITAKER and Sons, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THacKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

{ey permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
BABYLONIAN | free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


ConTENTS. 
1, Dr, MaRTINgav’s Stupy OF RELIGION, 
2, THE PRUSSIAN OLD AND THE GERMAN NEW 
Court R&GIME. 
3, RIcHARD WAGNER AND THE Musical Drama. 
4, THE PROTESTANT METHODIST CONTROVERSY OF 





5, GoRDON AND GARIBALDI. 

6, St. JEROME AND HIS TIMES, 
7, PROFESSOR SAXYCE AND 

RELIGION. 

8, Tae STING OF DARWINISM. 
9, THE THEOLOGY OF ‘* ROBERT ELSMERE.”* 

10, SHORT KEVIEWS AND Brier NOTICES. 

ll], SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. | 
London: T, WooLmeER, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
+,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


THE 








USB 











WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Saf i for delicat 
M A G N E S I A ° Geomudiees hatan Geman, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World 


SUFFER FROM 


ALL WHO 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


:] 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Iecnnrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





COLDS 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. The LIFE of LADY 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, From the 
French of Mrs. Craven, the Authoress of 
** A Sister’s Story.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo0, 
7s 6d, 


2. The HISTORY of the 


SEVERN TUNNEL: its Construction 
and Difficulties, By the Constructor of 
the Tunnel, T. A. WaLker. In 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, 253, with a large number of 
Plans and Illustrations. 


3. A MODERN BRIGAND. 
By the Author of “ Miss Bayle’s Romance,” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

**A novel of decided ability. The motive, 
without being obtruded, is given with full 
effect ; the author sees things straightiy and 
puts them sharply, and he has a quaintness 
and individuality of style which adds addi- 
tional force to his satire. Mr. Argol, the 
financier, is an especially effective piece of 
portraiture, and entirely succeeds in showing 
that there are many worse formsof brigandage 
than Carlo Nerone’s crude and simple method 
of openly plundering his victims, and worse 
ways of being ruined than being merely driven 
down the crater of Mount Etna, The subor- 
dinate characters are amusing, and altogether 
the novel may be recommended for its bright- 
ness, liveliness, and general ability.””—Graphic, 


4. ROLAND YORKE. The 
New Volume of the new Popular Edition 
of the Works of Mrs. Henry Wood. 45th 
Thousand, crown 8vo, 33 6d, neatly bound, 

In this series already have appeared, price 

3s 6d,each book. 

EAST LYNNE. The SHADOW of ASH- 
The CHANNINGS. LYDYAT. 

Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S| LORD OAK BURN’S 

TROUBLES. DAUGHTERS. 

VERNER’S PRIDE, 


Complete sets of Mrs. Henry Wood's novels 
are also on sale in the Library Editions, in 
Bentley’s Favourite Novels, 


5. The REBEL ROSE. 


Anonymous. 3 vols, 


‘We have formed our own very decided 
opinion as to the authorship of this altogether 
remarkable production; but whether that 
opinion be right or wrong, it is evidently 
enough the work of one or more persous who 
are very much behind the social and political 
scenes, It is a political romance, which, never- 
theless, those who care for romance and not 
for politics, and those who care for politics 
and not for romance, will alike read with 
interest.”—Graphic, 


6. ANTOINETTE. By Miss 


Birt. 2 vols. 


7. IN HOT HASTE. 


Miss Huttan, 2 vols. 


8. JOAN VELLACOT. By 


Esme Stuart, Author of “ Muriel’s 
Marriage.” 3 vols. 


9. The ACADEMICIAN. By 


Henry Erroiy, Author of “An Ugiy 
Dackling.” 3 vols, 


The NOVELS of Mr. W. 


E, Norris. 6s each. 
1. A Bachelor’s Blunder, 
2. Thirlby Hall. 


8. Major and Minor. 
(Ready this cay. 


By 


10. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queer, 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS FOR 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1889. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 
CZSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II. For 
Schools. With Notes and Maps. By 0. E. Moperty, M.A. (Immediately. 
** Stands high among the best classics we have met.’’—Saturday Review. 


CICERO.—SPEECHES AGAINST CATILINA. With 
Introduction and Notes by E. A. Urcott, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at Wellington College. In One or Two Parts, 


2s 6d. 
** A very useful and well-appointed edition.”’—Scotsman. 


LIVY.—Books V.-VII. With Notes, &., by A. R. 


Cuiver, B.A. Second Edition, Revised, by P. E. Matnreson. 5s. In 1 or 


vols. 
“ A sound and very useful school and college edition.’’—Classical Review. 


DEMOSTHENES.—The FIRST PHILIPPIC and 
OLYNTHIACS I.-III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Evetyn 
Axssott, M.A., LL.D., and P. E. MatHeson, M.A. 3s. 

*,* This First Volume of the Philippic Orations of Demosthenes contains the 
“* First Philippic”’ and the “‘ Three Olynthiacs "—i.e., the Orations which preceded 
the Peace of Philocrates. 

**A model of what a school-book should be.”’—Academy. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes 
by CO. H. Russer1, M.A. In One or Two Parts. (Shortly. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book III. For Junior Classes 


and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, and Index, by J. MARSHALL, 
M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 23 6d. 


VIRGIL. With Introduction and Notes by T. L. Papillon, 
M.A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
*,* The Text separately, cloth, 4s 6d. 
“The best working edition of Virgil.”,—Journal of Education, 


SHAKSPEARE.—MACBETH. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by W. ALpIs Wriaut, M.A. Stiff covers, ls 6d. 
“ This edition is simply without a rival. None even comes second to it.” 
Westminster Review. 


BECKER’S FRIEDRICH der GROSSE. Edited, with 
Notes and Historical Introduction, by CO. A. Bucnuetm, Phil. Doc., Professor 
of German at King’s College, London, Editor of ‘‘ The Clarendon Press Series 
of German Classics.” 3s 6d. 

‘* The editor has done his part exceptionally well......and grammatical difficulties 
are met with a discrimination which reveals the careful and experienced 
teacher......The best of the series to which it belongs.”—Educational Times. 

** Cannot be too highly r ded to students of German.’’—Scotsman, 

‘The notes admirably explain the numerous local, personal, historical, and 
grammatical points which require elucidation.” —Schoolmaster. 

A TEXT-BOOK of ALGEBRA. By W. Steadman Aldis, 
M.A., Principal and Professor of Mathematics in University College, Auck- 
land, New Zealand, formerly Principal of the Newcastle-on-Tyne College of 
Science, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“We can eon A commend the early part of the work as containing a clearly 

d t of first principles.”’--Academy. 
** A well-written and comprehensive treatise.” —Saturday Review. 
FUIL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 











Now ready, SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols., cloth, price 21s, with 3 Portraits. 


The LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Rector of Scrayingham, 


Also, price 1s (by post, ls 3d), bound in cloth. 


FIRST LESSONS in SCIENCE (ASTRONOMY). Designed 
a - Use of Children. Bythe Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





THE MIDSUMMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER, CONTAINING 
THREE COMPLETE STORIES. 


Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST, 1885, 
CoNnTENTS. 
LOWER Fats anD CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE. Frontispiece. 


RIVERS AND VALLEYS. With Illustrations from Photographs, Drawings, and 
Diagrams. N.S, Shaler, 


OTTo THE KnicuT. Octave Thanet, 

MipsumMeErR Nieut. A, Lampman. 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES AND Cars. Illustrated, M.N. Forney. 
Farr Day. Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Tue ImmMorTAL Worp. Helen Gray Cone. 

First Harvests, Chaps. 24-26. (To be continued.) F. J. Stimson. 
SEawarpD. Thomas P. Conant, 


THE Fate OF THE ‘GeorGIANA.’ With Illustrations from Drawings by W. L. 
Taylor and C.H, Woodbury. Maria Blunt. 


A Lonpon Lire. In Four Parts, Part III. Henry James, 
EPILOGUE To “AN INLAND VoraGeE.”’ Robert Louis Stevenson. 


FREDERICK WARNE and 0O., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 





PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ss ase nee £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... 4 ue tee swe 10,000,000 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Boo, SMITH 
POPUL 





SECOND EDITION ON JULY 25th, | 
THE LIFE OF THE RO 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTH 


By TT. WEMYSS_ REID, coMP: 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 32s, A BLO! 


By PEROY FITZGERALD. 


The CHRONICLES of BOW STREET Potyy 


OFFICE, with an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,” and Police: pO ul 
a Selection of the most Interesting Cases. By Percy Firzosraty 7; 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 2]s. 


This Ei 


Autho 
By Count GLEICHEN. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NI 


By Count GuricHeNn, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by; A 
Author, large crown 8vo, 9s. [This dn, 


By W. FRASER RAE, 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: | 


Bitter Waters of Hungary. By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8vyo, 5s, sMI 


[This dy 10 


FIFTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


MODERN SCIENCE & MODERN THOUGH 


By Samvet Laine. Demy 8vo, 3s 6d. [This doy, 
B00 
By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. ation 
HIGHWAYS and HORSES. By Ath | 
Mavupstay. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The BROKEN VOW.” Ml 

The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Cann 
Knox-LittLe, Author of ‘‘The Broken Vow.” Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 30 t 


A NEW NOVEL by J. W. SHERER. 


HELEN the NOVELIST. By J. W. Shere} yy 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. . 





BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES.—TURELF *? 


By Srantey LANE-PooLte. Maps and Illustrations, cloth, ii 
[Forming a New Volume of “ The Story of the Nations.” ] “ Sketcl CQ 
in vigorous boldness of outline and with fine force of style.”—Sei 
man.——The PARADOX CLUB. By Epw. Garnett. Cloth, 6s, “th 
Garnett’s dialogue is often quite as good as his description, andi T 
description he is singularly happy.” —Saturday Review.—LIONER thu 
VILLIERS; or, True and Steadfast. By A. F. Kine. Cloth, & of | 
“A story which will meet the requirements of a large circled 
readers.”—Morning Post.——DEARLY BOUGHT: a Romani 
Founded on Fact. By G. Fitz-Roy Cots, Author of “ The Peraviat 
at Home,” &c. 3 vols. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


[HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for AUGUS! 


contains an Account, by Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, of LINCO 
CATHEDRAL, with many Illustrations by Joseph Pennell; “Tk 
ABBEY of LA TRAPPE,” by J. L. Atumn, illustrated by Kenya 
Cox; “HOME CULTURE CLUBS,” by Gro. W. Caste; &c. Prt 
1s 4d. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





: e282 » 


Just published, price 6s, 


THE SHADOW OF THI 
RAGGEDSTONE. 


By CHARLES GRINDROD. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; 
“ ADVERTISER” OFFICE, Malvern. 
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eMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


POPULAR EDITION OF “ROBERT ELSMERE.” 





On July 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “‘ Miss Bretherton,”’ &c. 


VOLUME 4 of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the 
, COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


On July 26th, crown 8vo, 53. 


4 BLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON ; COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY ; 
AND MEN AND WOMEN. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
This Edition will consist of 16 Vols. A Volume will be published Monthly. 





Pour 
ind Police, 
GERALD pj 









OPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S “ JESS.”’ 
P Just published, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


s 8, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,’”’ ‘She: a History of Adventure,” &. 


THE LATE MISS VELEY’S POEMS. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


A MARRIAGE OF SHADOWS, 
And Other Poems. 
By MARGARET VELEY. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL PREFACE BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 
NEW VOLUME OF 
sMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
On July 26th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


LOLA; A TALE OF THE ROCK. 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “‘ The Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 

*,* Messre. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send, post-free on appli- 
cation, a copy of their CATALOGUE, conta‘ning a list Phe 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 53, and 
6s Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 





Cann LIMITED, 

30 to 34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 

and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
hee) NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 

—— per Annum, commencing at any date. 
KEY, N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
clot, 5 from Two Guineas per Annum. 
Sketch COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
% rn per Annum, commencing at any date. 
, and it Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
~~ thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
vole d of the best Works. 
a LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


US! 


pos MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
‘enyon LIMITED, 
Price NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





\ ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST. Published 
I weekly, price 34; by post, 3}d.—The GIRTON GOVERNESS and 
SCHUOL AGENCY, 166 Regent Street, W. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATEBS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 





[E 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Sreen and the Hon. 


R. H. Lyrretton, With Contributions by Anprew Lane, R. A. H. 
MITCHELL, W. G@. Grack, and F. Gate. With 11 Full-Page Illustrations 
and 52 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by Lucien Davis, and from 
Instantaneous Photographs, Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
**We should do this book some injustice if we praised it relatively as being b: 
far the best book upon cricket that has ever been published, so — poco it 
absolutely as coming within measurable distance of perfection...... It is a jewel of 


a book.’’—Spectator. 
With an 


BOATING. By W. B. Woopcarez. 


Introduction by the Rev. EpMonp WarrE, D.D., anda Chapter on ROWING 
at ETON, by R. Harvey Mason. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Wood- 
cuts in the Text, after Drawings by Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


‘The author has taken an all-round view of his subject and deals with its 
several branches in a direct and practical style, while he does not fail to sharpen 
the reader’s interest by touches of humour, or to appeal to his intelligence by 
touches of historical and antiquarian lore.”—Guardian, 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 


the Bow of Ulysses. By James A. Froupe. With 9 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo, price 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a Story. By 
MarGareT DELAnD, Author of “ The Old Garden.’’ Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“It is refreshing to meet with a novel which shows such real ability and one 
written with such workmanlike care and precision throughout...... The reader’s 
attention is held by the breath of real passion in the husband and wife’s anguish, 
@ rare presence in a modern novel, while the sketches of the Ashurst personages 
are delightfully humorous for the most part,”—Atheneum, 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
NEW and CHEAPER REISSUE, fcap. 8vo, 1s each, boards; 1s 6d each, cloth, 


DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN, ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davip 


| Hannay. 
BAR Ceee. By GEORGE gTRELE. By Austin Dosson. 


| 
BEN JONSON. By J.A.Symonps. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl).) CANNING. “i sen H. Hint, 


By H. D. Trait, CLAVERHOUSE. By M 
RALEIGH. By Epwunv Gosse.|  Monms. y Mowsray 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 343. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THe Poems oF MICHAEL ANGELO, 
2, Memorrs or M, DE FaLLovx. 
3. A Stupy or RELIGIoN, 
4, THE HrepraMéRON OF MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE. 
5, THe Lire AnD Poems or WILLIAM BARNES. 
6. ENGLISH EYE-WITNESSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
7. THE OCHTERTYRE PAPERS, 
8. MEMOIRS OF THE MARECHAL DE VILLARS, 
9, DowELL’s History or TAXATION. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





W.C. 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo. 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., - 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


PAH IS. 


Of 
TEN ETCHINGS 
,BY 
CO. MERYON. 


Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 





FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’’ A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 

taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 

appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 

With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

T HE AUT @ FP Y¥ FS COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 








11,894,000 bottles. 


MANAGER. 











THE NEW SALINE. a 
HEALTH GIVING! HEALTH PRESERVING 


PROTECTED BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. OVER FIFTY PATENTS, 
REGISTRATIONS, AND TRADE-MARKS. 


SALT REGAL 


QUITE DISTINCT FROM ALL OTHER SALTS AND SALINE 
PREPARATIONS. 


POSSESSES VALUABLE HYGIENIC PROPERTIES HITHERTO 
UNKNOWN TO SCIENCE. 








S ALT REG A is a delicately white powder, scientifically compounded, which instantly 
produces in water a beautiful Rose-Coloured, Effervescing, Antiseptic 


Saline Draught, most refreshing and exhilarating, developing the properties of Ozone (the principle of 
life), and a certain antidote and preventive of Sour Stomach, Acidity, General Debility, Feverishnes, 
Flatulence, Nausea, Giddiness, Diarrhaa, Dysentery, Blood Poisoning, Headache, Irritation of th 
Skin, Weariness, Lassitude, and will dispel Sick Headache like a charm. Salt Regal corrects all 
impurities in the system, whether arising from breathing heated or tainted air, or through partaking of 
improperly cooked food, or errors of diet, eating or drinking, acting as an instant purifier, each dos 
liberating a supply of a powerful antiseptic, cleansing the mouth, throat, and stomach at the same opera 
tion. Salt Regal is a natural disinfectant. It removes all bad humours from the body and renders it 
proof against infection of every kind: Typhoid, Malaria, Cholera, and Epidemics of the most virulent 
type—in fact, it is impossible to describe in the short space of an advertisement all that Salt Regal will 
do in preventing disease, and what it will do as a health-giver, health-maintainer, and health-restorer, 
Upon its merits alone Salt Regal has attained a considerable sale, and it is no boasting to say that it 
supersedes all other Salines, and will do what no other Saline preparation in existence can do. Ib 
timely use has saved many heavy doctors’ bills. Its regulur use is a certain guarantee of health. All 
who take it regularly are good feeders, good workers, and good sleepers, and thoroughly enjoy their lives 
Thousands of Testimonials have been received from all parts of the world. One draught per week t 
the healthy will keep them in health, and a daily draught to the debilitated will restore and maintain 
their health. Invaluable for use in families. Children are fond of tt. 








CERTIFICATE OF LATEST ANALYSIS. 


Institute of Chemical Technology and Analytical Laboratory. 
Messrs, FRITZ and CO., LIVERPOOL, Feb. 13th, 1883. 
Dear S1rs,—In accordance with yourgrequest, I have very carefully tested the action of your “‘ Salt Regal” on the different 
organisms found in impure waters, and find that it exerts a directly destructive action on most of them, whilst with others its 
effect is to reduce their vitality ; consequently it should prove very useful in the prevention and treatment of diseases arising from 
the use of impure waters and the breathing of impure air. A. NORMAN TATE, F.1.C., F.C.S., &., Analyst. 











SALT REGAL is sold in Bottles (hermetically sealed) 23 6d, and can be obtained through any Chemist, as all the London and Provincial 
Wholesale Houses regularly stock it. Do not be persuaded to take a substitute. Remember, Sart ReGat is a Royal Patent, and any 
attempt at Imitation isa Felony. You cannot be deceived if you observe that the White Powder turns Rose-coloured in water, no other 
Saline having this property. If any difficulty in obtaining it, the Proprietors will forward direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


PATENTEES & SOLE PROPRIETORS, FRITZ & CO., SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL 


«= SALT REGAL has made hosts of friends in the Colonies and Foreign Countries, and its increasing 
Sale and growing popularity are bye-words among those who sell it. 


NO TRAVELLER OR VOYAGEUR SHOULD BE WITHOUT SALT REGAL. 
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